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we E are ww to see that our English educators 

are valuing manual training on account of 
what it really is, and not on account of what it is 
not. For example, the School Guardian, London, 
lately said: **The chief value of manual work is in 
the opportunities it affords for mental exercise, for 
the translation of thought into deed, and for the 
cultivation of intellectual habits like accuracy, 
thoroughness, and promptitude. Hands without 
brains will prove as worthless as brains without 
hands. What we want just now is a little common 
sense to give manual work its proper place in edu- 
cation, and to see that it is kept in its place. We 
are constantly converting what ought to be very 
good horses into very bad hobbies.” This is good, 
and we are glad to place it before our readers. 
Right here is the answer to many questions that 
are just now prominent in the minds of thinking 
teachers. ‘‘Accuracy,” “thoroughness,” and 
“ promptitude ” are qualities that will always insure 
success. The one who does any good in this world 
dust have them, and he cannot get these qualities 
by shutting his eyes and thinking about them. 
There must be active work through mental train- 
ing exercises, or “the translation of thought into 
deed.” What is the use of a language without a 
brain ? and how can we get a brain that will move 
the hand, unless we exercise the brain through the 
hand? The same might be said of the eye, of the 
ear, of the nose and cf the mouth. It is well to get 





.| but good doctrine. 











a little common sense once in a while in education, 
and this common sense must always be obtained 
from experience. Success shows us that ‘hands 
without brains” will prove as worthless as brains 
without hands. There is no hobby here—no un- 
truth here, no nonsense, no unsound philosophy, 
It has often been said, and it 
will often be said again, that Aristotle was right 
when he said that one learned to sing by singing, 
to play on the flute by playing on the flute, to jump 
by jumping. We learn to see by opening our 
eyes, we learn to hear by exercising our ears, we 
learn to taste by exercising the palate. All elabora- 
tion in the mind must come from thoughts that 
have been received primarily through the senses. 
Secondary knowledge works over primary impres- 
sions. Manual training gives us primary knowl- 
edge and leads to thought, which is often called 
secondary knowledge, but yet it must come directly 
from the primary source of all we know, or ever can 
know. 





"THE hope of the world is in the children. We are 

blessed by, or suffer from, their actions. In the 
future, the children are to make the discoveries, 
write the poems, and do the deeds of bravery or 
charity. What is to be read in books and news- 
papers, what is to be seen of beauty or deformity, 
will be the work of the children. At an oratorio, 
one part took up the strain: ‘“‘To us a child is 
born”; another repeated it; then another; and fin- 
ally the words were repeated in one grand chorus. 
They express the expectation of the world. W 
live in a time of great expectations, that are based 
upon what the child shall become. The expectation 
of deliverance through the child has reason ; all eyes 
are turned toward the school-room. 

No fact is more apparent than that faith in the 
school-room is increasing. Once the newspapers 
left the school-teacher alone, unless he applied the 
rod too liberally ; now they discuss his work almost 
as much as they do politics or religion. The child 
stands in an entirely different attitude to the world 
from what he once did. The temperance reformer 
has made up his mind that very little can be done 
with the adult drunkard. Clergymen of all denom- 
inations believe that their preaching has little effect 
on adults; hence they strive most earnestly to have 
the children learn the fundamental truths of moral- 
ity and religion. 

What the teacher can do for the children is the 
problem the ages have been trying to solve. The 
school-room is to be more than a place for hearing 
lessons. The instinct of the child for occupation is 
one that is to be heeded, His struggle for occupa- 
tion will no longer be punished as a crime. The 
child that could bound or play was supposed to do 
so because of the evil spirit in him, and to exorcise 
this spirit he was beaten; while one that could sit 
still was pointed out as a model, and it was predict- 
ed of him that he would achieve greatness. 

A profound study of the child led Froebel to see 
that his Creator had devised a plan for his educa- 
tion. The art of the teacher has been discovered to 
be the art of encouraging doing on the part of the 
child; it is by this means that he will be educated. 
See how much the child learns in five years with no 
teacher save his mother, see how little he learns 
in five years with some other teacher. The reason 
of this success, so marvelous that philosophers have 
wondered over it, lies in the fact that the mother 
follows the Creator's plan, and the same plan must 
be followed by the teacher. It was the perception 
of this fact that has made the name of Froebel so 
famous. 

The great failure of the schools has been due to 
the fact that they have built up only on a few sides 
of the child. All the faculties and powers must be 
developed in the struggle of life. A man most 
needs manhood as the basis; a sound and wise cul- 








ture of the whole being is the thing to be oie. 
This is what the mother and the teacher must 
strive to secure. The change that has begun will 
go forward. Every day should see some growth, 
some increase on all sides of the child. He should 
daily know more about his body and how to main- 
tain it in health—more about people, more about 
things, more about the earth; be abler to use lan- 
guage, readier to compute, more observing of the 
beautiful, and more happy and knowing in doing 
the right. 

Payne says: ‘‘ Nature mingles lessons in physics, 
language, and morality all together. Her business 
seems to be the training of faculty, and she subor- 
dinates this to the orderly acquisition of knowl- 
edge.” Enter the school-room and see if this is so 
there. 





ROSE is just as sweet by whatever name it 

may be called, but after all there is an eminent 
fitness in calling things by their right names. Just 
now there is great confusion between the terms, 
‘*Manual Training School,” and ‘‘ Technical Insti 
tute.” Mr. Fred H. Rindge, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has recently erected and equipped a technical insti 
tute at a cost of $65,000. This is a great benevo 
lence, and will be the means of giving many young 
men the learned trades, that otherwise would not be 
able to get them. But it is not a manual training 
school, because, as far as we can learn, it has no 
scholastic department connected with it; its aim is 
technical, and not broadly intellectual. Of course 


e| there is intellectual benefit to be derived from all 


hand work. A brick-layer is benefited mentally by 
practicing his art, so is the carpenter and black- 
smith; but these are not considered eminently 
intellectual occupations. A manual training school 
is one in which the end is purely sense training, not 
the learning of any special art; such a school as the 
one in which Prof. Woodward, of St. Louis, is 
interested, also Dr. Felix Adler's school in this city, 
and the Philadelphia manual training school, and 
others like them. 

The Pratt Institute,of Brooklyn, is both a manual 
training school and a technical institute. Here 
boys are fitted to become expert brick-layers 
molders, workers in brass, and girls learn the art of 
cutting dresses, shorthand writing, sewing machine 
operating, type machine managing, etc., etc. All 
of this is technical, the direct aim being to teach 
an art for the purpose of enabling the one taught to 
earn a living in that special line of work. 

In Europe the sharp distinction is made between 
a technical institute and a manual training school, 
and those who discuss this subject here will make 
the same distinction, if they use language correctly. 

The confusion resulting from confounding a man 
ual training school with a technical institute has 
given rise to much prejudice against manual train 
ing; and will continue to do so until those who dis- 
cuss the subject are willing to use terms correctly. 

Just now we have received the report of the 
Springfield, Mass., public schools, in which there is 
manual training in its proper place. Drawing, pen- 
manship, music, sewing, cooking, bench work in 
planing, hammering, nail driving, sawing, screw- 
ing, boring, chiseling, turning, and carving, are all 
conducted in a systematic manner, not for the pur 
pose of making artisans, but for the direct object of 
training the mind for work in life. A pupil gradu 
ated from the Springfield schools would be admira 
bly prepared for any one of the professions, as well 
as for undertaking a special trade. We have 
labored long and hard, and in some respects very 
unsuccessfully, to make the meaning of the expres- 
sion, manual training, clear and distinct; it is a 
gratification to know that there are many who use 
this term correctly, but it is also very discouraging 
to know that some of our leading educational jour- 
nals persist in confusing terms in the way they do, 
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THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

This new firm is formed by the union of Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., A. S. Barnes & Co., D. Appleton & 
Co., and Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. This organiza- 
tion expects to commence business in May. Its 
directors are William H. Appleton, William W. 
Appleton, and Colonel Daniel Appleton, of D. Apple- 
ton & Co.; General A. C. Barnes, Henry B. Barnes, 
and Charles J. Barnes, of A. S. Barnes & Co. ; Birds- 
eye Blakeman, David B. Ivison, and George R. Cath- 
cart, of Ivison, Blakeman & Co.; and C. 8. Bragg, 
A. H. Hinkle, and Henry H. Vail, of Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. The officers are Birdseye Blakeman, 
president; General Alfred C. Barnes, vice-president; 
Harry T. Ambrose, treasurer; and Gilman H. 
Tucker, secretary. The headquarters of this com- 
pany will be at Nos. 806 and 808 Broadway, where 
the stock of the firms belonging to this corporation 
will be moved. This company is a stock corpora- 
tion formed under the corporate law of New Jersey, 
and will own absolutely all the school-book plants, 
belonging to these different firms, including stock 
on hand, book plates, copyrights, and good will. 
The managers of this new company state that it is 
not a ‘‘ trust,” but simply a consolidation and unifi- 
cation of the school-book publishing business, for 
the simple purpose of promoting economy. To this 
end a movement will be at once made towards 
lowering prices. During the past generation school 
book interests have been growing with the growth 
of the country. Never before in the history of 
education have so many and so good books been 
made, and now the details of the work of making 
them have been so thoroughly perfected, that they 
cost much less than they did twenty years ago. 

But it has been well known that the expenses of 
doing the business have much increased during the 
past years, through the influence of competition 
and strife for business. It is for the purpose of 
destroying this strife and wasteful competition that 
this consolidation has been effected. It is evi- 
dent that when the ruinous waste connected with 
introducing new books by rival firms is stopped, the 
money lost by losing transactions will not be obliged 
to be made up by excessive gains of corresponding 
magnitude. Under the new management materials 
in bulk can be purchased at reduced prices, and 
much simplification effected by placing the whole 
business under one management. It is confidently 
expected that this coalition will materially cheapen 
the present cost of school books, and place itself in 
line with the modern tendency which demands that 
staple goods be furnished to the public at the least 
possible cost. 

These facts, obtained from reliable sources, will 
give our readers as good an account of the object 
and plans of this new company as it is possible to 
publish at the present time. 
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For a month past one of the chief topics of the 
newspapers has been the discussion of the eight- 
hour movement. Mr. Henry George thought the 
cause of poverty would be removed if his theory 
about land and its ownership was adopted. Mr. 
George Gunton thinks that workmen would be 
greatly benefited if they were employed only eight 
hours. All of these men who undertake to direct 
the movements of laborers have the disadvantage 
that they have not studied this subject in its pro- 
found relations; they think there is some swift and 
prompt means of advancement. All advancement 
is of slow progress, and a greater truth than this is 
that all progress must be based upon moral improve- 
ment. We have held, and still hold, that the move- 
ment for eight hours has not a good foundation, and 
that it will not impart the benefit that is expected 
of it. We believe that the way to improve men is 
to remove ignorance. The school and the church 
are the two great pillars upon which civilization, 
progress, and happiness depend, and to them we 
must look for light in this matter. For example, 
any one of these so-called leaders of any of these 
trades—carpenter, mason, builder, or what not—if 
he is an intelligent man will give his son the sound- 
est and best education that he can. He will advise 


him that his success in life will depend upon, not 
the number of hours that he will work, but upon the 
excellence of the work he will do. 

There is another thing that is radically wrong 
here; that is, unions strive for a uniform rate of 
wages per day. Now some men can do a day’s 
work in eight hours, and some cannot do it in 
twenty-four hours. Some men are worth twenty- 
five cents an hour, some are worth fifty cents an 
hour, and some are worth a dollar an hour. This 
effort, then, is really an attempt to protect the poor 
workmen in a trade. Such an effort is against the 
civilization of our times. We have advised, and 
now advise, that the carpenters, instead of strik- 
ing for eight hours a day, should organize them- 
selves and open schools of carpentry in the various 
cities and require their young men who wish to be 
carpenters to pursue a course in these schools, and 
to carry trom them diplomas of their fitness. This 
would elevate the carpenter’s work or any man’s 
work, if he worked intelligently ; it would also fit 
him for other occupations, because the basis of all 
trades is intelligence. The knack of the carpenter 
or of the mason, or of the plumber, can be learned 
in a short time. The intelligence is the thing; that is 
the basis. 

Just how many hours per day a man should labor 
depends very much upon the person and the occu- 
pation. There are some men who can work twelve 
hours a day, and a good many men work sixteen 
hours a day. Every farmer works as much as that 
in summer-time; he is not hurt by it. There are 
some very unhealthy trades. In these, the hours 
should be short. Just why eight hours should be 
fixed upon is not very clear. This is a land of free- 
dom; we would leave this matter entirely open. If 
one carpenter preferred to work twelve hours a day, 
we would let him; if another wanted to work six 
hours we would let him. We would have no iron 
rule that aman should work only eight hours a day. 
Very few teachers get off with eight hours per day ; 
most begin at nine and close at four, which gives 
six hours, one being for intermission. But this is 
usually employed by the teacher in supervision. 
No good teacher thinks of spending less than two 
hours per day in study and examination. But 
teaching is an exhausting occupation. It is brain 
work, nervous work, work of responsibility, care, 
and anxiety. A work that is partly mechanical 
and partly intellectual would stretch over twelve 
hours, with much more ease to the workman than 
eight hours of teaching does to the teacher. 





WE read the other day that ‘‘the two most im- 
portant habits to be acquired by constant prac- 
tice are accurate thought and clear expression.” 
The author who wrote these words also urges the 
constant exercise of the critical judgment and the 
improvement of the memory. Here we have in a 
nut-shell the whole of the results of the best kind of 
an educational course of study. But the rub is how 
can we give our pupils these qualities? Yes, how ? 
The end of education is here. But also right here 
we are confronted with an objection: ‘‘ I cannot do 
as I want to do because of my limitations. My 
principal demands of me a certain quantity of know}- 
edge and unless I give it to him I cannot secure his 
good will and keep my place.” There is truth here. 
The teacher's limitations are many. Under the old 
system of teaching there was much more freedom 
than under the new. But was the old better on 
this account? By no means, but decidedly worse; 
for most of the teachers under the old system didn’t 
know how to use theirfreedom. But do they know 
under the new? Far better than formerly. The 
one essential element of success every where is free- 
dom, provided always that there is the ability to use 
this freedom. It is necessary for an ignorant per- 
son to be under strict supervision. In no other way 
can a superintendent be certain that he is not mak- 
ing a great many mistakes. But such supervision 
is not required if there is ability. Tell a capable 
workman what you want and you will be safe in 
leaving him to do the work as he pleases, but an 
unthinking mechanic must have supervision at 





every step. 





No school question, to-day, is more important than 
the exact relation of the intermediate, grammar, and 
high school to the college. Shall the objective point of 
the public high school be centered in the college? For 
example, is it right for all the courses of study in the 
New York City schools to be made with reference to the 
College of the City of New York and the Normal College? 
Since but a small per cent. of all the pupils in our public 
schools ever expect to enter college, it is manifestly 
wrong to treat them as though they were to finish a 
higher course. Each department should be complete in 
itself. Primary work should aim to make its pupils as 
well prepared for complete living as it is possible to make 
them ; so should the intermediate, so the grammar, and 
so the high school. But, some one asks, how about arti- 
culation? We answer that it is a secondary considera- 
tion. The immediate work before every teacher is the 
best possible preparation of his pupils for living, com- 
pletely and properly, without immediate reference to 
articulation with higher grades. This thoughtshould be 
secondary. It is now primary, and right here is our 
weakness. The great aim of the graded school teacher 
is to prepare her pupils for the next grade above, and not 
for the world into which a very large per cent. of her 
pupils are certain to be graduated, when she is through 
with them. 





THE JOURNAL has frequently expressed its views in 
regard to schools for trades. It has said and believes 
that ina few years every occupation and every trade 
will have its school, and that even the servants in the 
kitchen will be obliged to attend schools for cooking and 
housekeeping. There are schools now for nursing, cook- 
ing, dressmaking, frescoing, masonry, etc. The city of 
New York has supported for a number of years a school- 
ship for training young men for the navy or for shipping 
purposes. Another one has been established in Burling 
Slip, because the steamship companies have established 
a rule, that they will not employ any one as second mate 
who has not taken out a master’s license. This is to 
provide for accidents disabling the captain or first mate. 
The school-ship led to the establishment of a school of 
navigation. It has been in operation for ten years under 
the direction of Captain Howard Patterson. His school 
is devoted entirely to the science of navigation. It has 
sent out 500 graduates with diplomas. It takes from 
two to six weeks to become a navigator at this school, 
depending upon the amount of knowledge the pupil 
possesses when he enters. Those who receive a diploma 
have no difficulty in getting employment. Insurance 
companies make a reduction on theirrate to vessels 
whose captains have certificates of ability. The course 
of study covers, in the main, calculating the ship’s posi- 
tion ; also latitude and longitude, as well as the manage- 
ment of a ship. 





THE Wisconsin law to which reference has been fre. 
quently made in our columns, the object of which is to 
regulate religious education in public schools, is stirring 
up a good deal of feeling. President Merrill of Ripon 
College, recently said that ‘‘ those who say that the sec- 
ular and sovereign state shall determine the method for 
the educational formation of a human soul in the most 
critical period of its existence are about twenty centuries 
behind the proper wisdom of the time. That would 
have done for Sparta, but it is very poor wisdom for a 
Christian country.” 

The German Lutheran Synod of Illinois declares that 
‘*the law is an infringement of the liberty of conscience 
and interferes with the free exercise and enjoyment of 
religion ; that it curtails the natural right of parents to 
control the education of their children.” It is evident 
that the exact relation of the state to public education is 
not settled, and it seems also evident that it isn’t likely 
to be settled for some years to come. 





THE Boston Journal of Education finds an error in the 
last number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and corrects it 
with great satisfaction. Thanks, brother Winship. But 
why was it needful to speak as though it would be 
delightful if Col. Parker were not permanently settled in 
Normal Park? Is it possible the Boston Journal of 
Education, as the exponent of the Old Education, would 
feel any pleasure in the removal of Col, Parker because 
he is the leader of the ranks of the New Education? 
God forbid ! 7 

A List of summer schools and lecturers on education 
will appear next week. We desire every summer 
school of importance to be represented, and ask con- 
ductors to send us information. There is an inquiry 
for those who can preach the gospel of the New Edv- 
cation at these summer schools, 
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SCHOOL AGITATIONS IN ENGLAND. 

English schools are just entering an era of destruction 
and reconstruction. They are especially troubled con- 
cerning the questions of “ assisted” or ‘ unassisted” 
schools, and Scripture and catechism examinations. 
Unassisted schools are what we call publicschools, while 
their “public” schools are the ancient, endowed clas- 
sical institutions, among which are Eton and Rugby, 
established as preparatory to the universities. The op- 
position to the offering of free elementary education to 
all is great, most of the leading clergymen of all denomi- 
nations taking active part against such public schools. 
But the feeling is rapidly intensifying that the salvation 
of the British nation depends upon universal intelligence, 
and it is gradually coming to be admitted that every 
civilized government owes to every one of its children 
the means of getting an elementary education. 

In this discussion special methods in common use 
come in for their share of criticism. This is to be ex- 
pected. We have an example of this in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s last report on Continental schools. He says: ‘‘ The 
methods of teaching in foreign schools are more gradual, 
more natural, more rational, than in ours; and in speak- 
ing here of foreign schools, I include Swiss and French 
schools, as well as German. I often ask myself why, 
with such large classes, the order was in general so 
thoroughly good, and why, with such long hours, the 
children had in general so little look of exhaustion or 
fatigue? And the answer I could not help making to 
myself was, that the cause lay in the children being 
taught less mechanically, and more naturally than with 
us, and being more interested.” And again, speaking of 
the German schools: ‘‘But the higher one rises in a 
German school, the more is the superiority of the instruc- 
tion over ours visible. The children had been brought 
under teaching of a quality to touch and interest them, 
and were being formed by it. The fault of the teaching 
in our popularschools athomeis. . . thatitis so little 
formative ; it gives the children the power to read the 
newspapers, to write a letter, to cast accounts, and gives 
them a certain number of pieces of knowledge, but it 
does little to touch their nature for good and to mold 
them.” 

Mr. Arnold was a keen observer of men and things, 
and what hesaid concerning English schools and school- 
masters will be read for many years to come, and have 
no small influence in molding the future British free 
school system. 

The question that especially troubles the school law- 
makers over the sea, turns on what is called “‘ Scripture 
knowledge” examinations. It would terrify American 
pedagogues to be required to pass examinations in the Bible 
as thoroughly as they now do in algebra, geography or 
grammar. We imagine there would be something more 
than a tempest in a tea-pot. The entire continent would 
suffer the throes of pain. In the progress of the race we 
have not, in this particular, reached our English breth- 
ren, or have distanced them in the march of culture, for 
we let the Bible quite alone in our school work, relegat- 
ing it to the few Sunday-school teachers who make it a 
thorough study. A public school teacher would be sum- 
marily dismissed who insisted upon requiring his pupils 
to study the Books of the Kings as they study geometry 
or botany. The average American don’t believe that a 
knowledge of Leviticus will make his son a better money 
getter, and as far as the ten commandments areconcerned, 
there isn’t a public school in all America that requires 
its pupils to repeat them. English papers are full of funny 
incidents connected with Scripture lessons. The Daily 
Telegraph says that aclergyman, whose vigorous denun- 
ciation of all kinds of racing and betting is well known, 
called at a school whose teacher he knew, and asked the 
younger scholars several questions in Biblical history. 
Among other items he inquired, ‘‘Who was Ishmael?” 
and was rejoiced to see the alacrity with which a. bright- 
faced boy held up his hand indicative that he was brim- 
ful of the required information. ‘‘ Well, my boy, who 

was he?” inquired the reverend gentleman. “ A jockey,” 
replied the youth. The clergyman was much shocked at 
the “‘ sporting character” of the answer, but had suffi- 
cient presence of mind to ask the reason for such a sup- 
position. The urchin promptly replied that, according 
to the verse, Ishmael “‘ grew and became an Archer.” 
The examination in Biblical history was at once brought 
to a close. 

A diocesan inspector was heard to say recently : ‘‘ The 
trail of the serpent is over them all,” even the religious 
instruction in church schools. Creeds and catechisms 
he tells us are, during most of the year, put by the school- 
master to such vile uses as dictation and spelling lessons; 
and, for a fortnight or so before the diocesan inspector's 
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visit, Bible history is crammed out of some epitome or 
manual. The Private Schoolmaster is moved to ask: 
“What can a wretched master do when he is required 
to submit his scholars for an examination in the com- 
munion and burial services, and is praised or blamed 
according to the report of the examiner and the prizes 
and distinctions he wins? This is no imaginary case, but 
one vouched for by the St. James’ Gazette. Those who 
know the working of the London board schools tell us 
that prizes have, in the same way, tended to lower and 
vulgarize the religious teaching.” 

Verily, the English are having a hard time of it, just 
now. We wish them a happy deliverance out of all their 
troubles, but we don’t think such deliverance will come 
soon, unless they adopt more rational methods of teach- 
ing morality than cramming catechisms and creeds in.o 
the unwilling memories of unfortunate scholars. 

Britain will become educationally prosperous when 
she comes to the conclusion that all children must have 
the very best education it is possible for a British child 
to take. The prosperity of the world now depends upon 
education. 


SLOYD ; AN EDUCATIONAL HANDCRAFT. 








This is a system of educational handcraft which has 
been largely introduced into the public schools of the 
Scandinavian countries. It consists of work entirely in 
wood, and is so arranged and graded as to be educa- 
tional. For many years these countries have adopted 
different methods of manual training, having combined 
work in woods and metals, but after various experiments 
they are fully decided in the opinion that wood work is 
the best. Sloyd is an old Scandinavian word, meaning 
cunning or dexterity, and is from the same root as our 
word sleight, used as sleight of hand. 

At Naas, in Sweden, a small village about twenty 
miles from Gottenborg, is a training school in sloyd 
under the superintendence of Abram Salomon, and the 
patronage of Herr Abrahamson, a man who is devoting 
his great wealth to the promulgation of this department 
of education. In Finland, a training school in sloyd is 
under the management of Vera Hjelt, a young woman 
of great ability. She has devised new models, and pub- 
lished several treatises upon sleyd. She has demon- 
strated that this is a field of labor especially adapted to 
women. 

Col. F. W. Parker, of the Cook county normal train- 
ing school, is having a young man educated at Naas, to 
start the work of training teachers in this institution. 
The ladies of the Art Industrial Union, of the woman's 
club, Chicago, have raised money to employ a teacher 
in the Norwood Park (Ill.) boys’ training school. Miss 
Toppelius, a teacher who has worked with Miss Hjelt 
five years, is expected to take charge of the class, as 
well as train teachers for extending the work. 

The claims of sloyd for educational purposes may be 
summed up as follows : 

Its object is not to turn out young carpenters, but to 
develop the faculties, and especially to give general dex- 
terity, which is of inestimable value in every line of 
work. It is intended to teach all classes, from the high- 
est to the lowest—how to use their hands as well as their 
heads, so that men and women may be placed in a posi- 
tion of independence, and be capable of earning an hon- 
est livelihood. In acquiring this general skill, the pupil 
obtains a special dexterity of hand in the use of tools; 
his eye is trained to a sense of form and proportion, and 
his powers of observation are cultivated and strength- 
ened. 

If a child is trained to habits of observation,—habits 
of seeing a thing exactly as it is, and of knowing after- 
wards how he has seen it, you have laid for him a foun- 
dation upon which to build all education. The child, 
furthermore, acquires a taste for and love of work. He 
is trained in habits of order, exactness, attention, and 
neatness. He becomes accustomed to habits of industry 
and perseverance. Sloyd encourages self-reliance and 
forethought, and causes pupils to be constantly putting 
two and two together. It makes children think for 
themselves. 

Physically considered, this system brings into action 
almost every muscle of the body. One of the strongest 
arguments in favor of sloyd training is that it inspires 
respect for physical labor. The sentiment that there is 


something ignoble in work is entirely done away with. 
It fosters a sense of satisfaction in honest work, begun, 
carried on, and completed by fair means. The child's 
natural proclivity for ceaseless activity is in a measure 
satisfied. The restless, mischievous, naughty, ungovern- 
able child becomes more lovable and useful. His pent 


Sloyd strengthens the bond between school and homa 
The child takes hcme his completed work, thus awaken- 
ing in the parents an interest in a school where that child 
is ‘‘ learning something practical.” Truancy has become 
almost unknown in Scandinavian schools since the intro- 
duction of this system. Greater and more intelligen 
progress has also been made in the ordinary school work. 
Rector Palmgren, in Stockholm, says : ‘* Physical labor 
brings great blessing to the child in making it happy 
and satisfied. Herein lies the greatest and deepest 
importance of handcraft. Do we not find in our own 
experience that true joy and satisfaction render us more 
open to good influences, make us more forbearing with 
and helpful to those around us? How much more, then, 
must this true sense of happiness and satisfaction exert 
a strongly ennobling effect on the moral education of 
the comparatively uncorrupted child. Gladdened and 
occupied by noble, useful work, he will not and cannot 
(I will venture to say) do wrong. Granting this to be 
true, we begin to realize what a great role joy and satis- 
faction may play in the education of children, Of 
course I mean only the pure, artless joy which, with 
them, arises from the consciousness of being useful by 
exerting their powers as best they can. Have we 
hitherto, as we ought to have done, observed. joy’s great 
and deep significance for the child? I do not think so. 
—ALICE B. StocKHAM, M.D., in Union Signal. 





A DIALOGUE. 





What is the object of education ? 
To prepare the young for complete living. 
How can they be so prepared ? 
By fully developing the physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers. 
How can this be done ? 
By applying the forces that will bring them to perfec- 
tion. 
Which one of these three parts is most important ? 
They are of equal importance. 
Should the same attention be paid to each of these 
parts of our nature at each period in a course of study? 
Not at the same time ; first, the physical needs atten- 
tion ; then the moral, physical, and intellectual, with 
emphasis on the moral ; then the intellectual, physical, 
and moral, with emphasis upon the intellectual. 

What is morality? 

Doing right. 

What is right? 

Truth, goodness, and beauty ; sweetness and light. 

Where can we find those virtues embodied ? 

In God. Rightness is Godlikeness. 

How can we study God if we cannot see Him ? 

In His works and words. His example is all power- 
ful. 

This would seem to be religion ? 

So it is, leaving out forms of worship, ard sectarian 
dogma. 

Then if we teach morality we must teach religion ? 

So it seems to us. Morality is inseparable from, the 
knowledge of God. It has its foundation in Him, and 
so is built upon Him. 
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It is of quite as much importance how we study, as 
what we study. Indeed, I have thought that much of 
the difference among men could be traced to their differ- 
ent habits of study, formed in youth. A large portion 
of our scholars study for the sake of preparing to recite 
the lesson. They seem to have no idea of any object 
beyond recitation. The consequence is, they study 
mechanically. They endeavor to remember phraseology 
rather than principles ; they study the book, not the sub- 
ject. Let any one enter our schools and see the scholars 
engaged in preparing their lessons. Scarcely one will 
be seen who is not repeating over and over again the 
words of the text, as if there was a saving charm in 
repetition. Observe the same scholars at recitation, and 
it is a struggle of the memory to recall the forms of 
words, The vacant countenance too often indicates that 
they are words without meaning. This difficulty is very 
much increased, if the teacher is confined to the text- 
book during recitation; and particularly, if he relies 
mainly upon the printed questions so often found at the 
bottom of the page. —DAVID PaGE. 
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A principle is the first thing. This is unchangeable. 
A method comes from it. This is unchangeable, also, 
for it is a logical inference from a principle; but the 
manner of carrying out the method, applying it, putting 








up powers are turned into beneficial channels, 


it into action—this may vary with individuals, 
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OONCERNING SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By Prof. Grorce GrirFitH. New Paltz State Normal 
School. 


Vill. 
CO-OPERATION OF PUPILS. 


One of the best results of playing with the pupils, 
which was advocated in the preceding paper, is that it 
helps open the way for securing their co-operation in 
the discipline of the school. Indeed, this will be one of 
the mediate ends of several things proposed and to be 
proposed in these articles. I will speak now of the im. 
portance of this co-operation, and will suggest some ways 
of securing it, leaving the full discussion of these ways 
for future papers. 

First, as to its importance. Hereare two schools. In the 
one the teacher has the good-will and active co-operation 
of his pupils as a body ; in the other the pupils feel no 
responsibility for the good name or good order of the 
school, any more than do the subjects of an absolute 
monarchy for order in their country. 

In both schools there is apparent good order. Is there 
any difference? Is one condition more desirable than 
the other? The teacher of the latter school says he is 
satisfied. He does not need the help of his pupils to pre- 
serve order. He can do that himself, and his pupils 
know that he can. They know better than to test his 
ability in that line. It is their work to obey. Their 
duty is simple, easily understood, and generally per- 
formed. In the other school, the teacher is one of the 
school with the pupils. As a result of their joint delib- 
eration and discussion, generally suggested and guided 
by the teacher, the laws of the school are established. 
These laws are largely unwritten. All have grown out 
of an evident necessity. All the members of the school 
recognize this necessity, accede to the justice of the laws, 
and hence more willingly obey the laws. The teacher’s 
province is to suggest and guide the legislation, and to 
see that the laws are enforced. In this school there is 
co-operation of the pupils; in the other there is not, for 
there is nothing in which they can co-operate with the 
teacher. He is absolute monarch, and asks and receives 
no co-operation from his pupils. 

I hold that the school in which the pupils’ co-opera- 
tion is sought and secured, is infinitely preferable to the 
other, even when equally good apparent order exists in 
both. I believe this because : (1.) Such a school is much 
more easily governed. Less nervous energy is required 
of the teacher in this part of his work, and more left for 
teaching. (2.) A better understanding exists between 
teacher and pupils. They are more apt to consider him 
their friend, and t» accept him as their adviser. This 
opens a wide field of high usefulness to the true teacher. 
(3.) Pupils thus trained in their school life are thereby 
much better fitted for the duties of citizenship in 
our republican system of government. Thus early 
seeing the necessity for laws, trained in making laws 
for their own community, and in obeying laws of 
their own making, they have been definitely trained in 
the fundamental duties of American citizenship. 

The following are some of the ways that will aid im 
securing this co-operation of pupils: (1.) As has been 
suggested, meet your pupils much out of school-hours 
in unrestrained play. Here, by example, and occasion- 
ally by precept, you can do much to raise the tone of 
your school. Isometimes think that it is in the unre- 
strained play of the ball field or play-house where the 
real tone and character of a school is best revealed. (2.) 
Recognize, so far as you can, the pupils’ ideas of justice, 
such as the aimost universal disinclination to give evi- 
dence against a fellow pupil. At least recognize these 
ideas until you can educate the pupils to have correct 
ideas upon these points, (3.) Study hard at the very first 
to discover who are the leaders of the school; and then 
study these leaders until you can discover how to get 
hold of them. These two or three pupils once enlisted 
on the side of good order, the battle is won. (4.) 
Never insult your pupils in any way. Treat them as 
your equals in all that pertains to the right to considerate 
and courteous treatment. If at any time, through haste, 
misinformation, misunderstanding, or anger, you have 
unjustly accused any of wrong, or punished in any way 
the innocent, do not, under any consideration, delay to 
make manly apology to all injured. (5.) Exalt the im- 
portance of the good name of the school. Get up a true 
pride among the pupils in their reputation in the com- 
munity. Lead them to see that the wrong acts of only 
one or two pupils will bring reproach upon the whole 
school. Thus the better pupils will be led to control the 
evil-disposed. without the active intervention of the 


teacher. (6.) By readings, discussions, and talks from 
the teacher, develop proper ideas of government, show 
their application in the government of the state, and 
lead the pupils to apply them to the school. 





THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


By R. INGALFRITZ. 
OBTAINING A STOCK OF CONCEPTS. 


Near me a mother placed a piece of paper in the hands 
of a child a few months old. The child turned it over 
and then began to pull it: it tore into pieces. She 
cognized this result and tried it again; again it tore 
apart. Thus she evidently obtained a concept that she 
had power or strength. 

Out of this concept of possessing strength, several 
other concepts would probably come by inference : for 
example, that she could apply her strength by her hands. 
The feeling of strength wholly arose from an application 
of the person and observing a result. 

To test the child’s knowledge I placed my handker- 
chief in her hands ; she turned it over as she had the 
paper, and then attempted to tear it. The resistance 
puzzled her ; she looked at it and pulled again with all 
her might ; as it did not give way she was quite disap- 
pointedand vexed. She dropped it and began to cry. 
She had undoubtedly obtained a concept that not all 
things would “give” to her exertion of strength. There 
was the beginning of some logic here. The giving way 
of the paper in the first case led her to conclude, ‘“‘ My 
strength causes things to give way or separate with a 
noise.” Trying the handkerchief and failing she con- 
cluded, ‘* My strength cannot cause this thing to separate 
with a noise.” And thus she Jaid the partial foundation 
for the general conclusion, ‘‘ My strength will cause 
some things to separate, but it cannot cause all things to 
separate.” 

Then I placed a paper again in her hands ; she turned 
it over and seemed to feel the difference that existed be- 
tween that and the cloth. She tried to tear it; she 
succeeded and it soon lay in pieces on the floor. She 
was pleased to exert her strength, evidently. At each 
separation of the paper she evidently felt that the effort 
she made had a result; in other words, there was an 
application of a cause and a perception of an effect. 
Thus, was being laid a foundation that cause and effect 
are connected, that the former must precede the latter, 
and that the latter will follow the former. 

Now I placed the handkerchief in her hands, again. 
She attempted to tear it and failed ; she looked at it 
slightly, very slightly ; she seemed to feel of it, to com- 
prebend it was different from the paper ; she dropped it. 
Then I put it in her hands again ; she felt of it, and evi- 
dently recognized it by its feel as something that would 
not yield to her application of force, and had no further 
interest in it; she dropped it. She (of course) had no 
term to describe this conception—it was a feeling sim- 
ply ; but her memory held that feeling. I repeated the 
experiment several times; but she soon seemed to tire 
of giving her attention to the conception she had 
attained and moved uneasily and fretfully. This was 
nature’s assertion that she had given all the attention 
she ought to give to a new idea. She insisted on having 
some new sensation ; her mother understood her, tossed 
her upand down, and turned her around. I could not 
but admire the skill of Nature’s teacher. In the ordinary 
school-room the order is, ‘Sit still and study your 
books ;” in the genuine school-room a short exercise 
is followed by marching, gymnastics, games, or sing- 
ing. 





THE scholar should be encouraged to study the sub- 
ject ; and his book should be held merely as the instru- 
ment. ‘ Books are but helps,” is a good motto for every 
student. The teacher should often tell how the lesson 
should be learned. His precept in this matter will often 
be of use. Some scholars will learn a lesson in one- 
tenth of the time required by others. Human life is too 
short to have any of it employed to disadvantage. The 
teacher, then, should inculcate such habits of study as 
are valuable; and he should be particularly careful to 
break up, in the recitations, those habits which are so 
grossly mechanical. A child may almost be said to be 
educated who has learned to study aright; while one 
may have acquired in the mechanical way a great 
amount of knowledge, and yet have no profitable men- 
tal discipline. 

For this difference in children, as well as in men, the 
teacher is more responsible than any other person. Let 
him carefully consider this matter,—Davip PaGE, 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


May 3.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
May 10.—EARTH AND NUMBER. 
May 17.—-SELF AND PEOPLE. 
May 24.—Dorna AND ETHICs. 








‘“*OLD IRONSIDES.” 





The teaching of American history may be made the 
occasion of a profitable language exercise. Suppose the 
subject under consideration is the frigate Constitution. 
the war vessel that never lost a battle. Tell the pupils 
that on account of her service in the war of 1812-15 she 
was called ‘‘ Old Ironsides.” Many years after, the 
proposition to break her up as unfit fur service called 
forth the following indignant protest from Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes : 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky : 

Beneath it rung the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar : 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Her deck once red with heroes’ blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor’s tread, 
Or know the conquered knee : 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The eagle of the sea. 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 
Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms— 
The lightning and the gale. 


Teacher.—Does the author mean more than he says in 
the first line? Whose eyes had ‘danced to see that 
banner”? What was the ‘“‘ meteor of the ocean air”? 
What makes the waves “white below”? Who were 
allujed to as the ‘‘harpies of the shore”? What is 
meant by the “eagle of the sea”? What is a hulk? 
What was to be done with the flag? What was the 
“lightning and the gale” called? Read the poem over 
very carefully several times so that when I call on you 
again you can give the substance of it in your own lan- 
guage. I want all of you to search through your Ameri- 
can histories and to find out all you can about the Con- 
stitution so that you can tell me about her one week 
from to-day. 

When that time comes she calls for the results of their 
reading. They will be ready with information some- 
thing like the following : 

John.—The Constitution is one of the six frigates 
built to protect American commerce from the depreda- 
tions of the North African pirates. Her keel was laid 
in 1794 in Boston. After she was more than one-third 
completed, the treaty of peace with the Dey of Algiers 
caused the work on her to be stopped, and no more 
money being given by the government for her construc- 
tion, she remained two years on the stocks—a fact which 
no doubt served to harden her oaken ribs and make her, 
in her time, the stanchest ship afloat. The patriotic 
women of Boston finally raised the money to finish her 
and she was launched in 1797. 

James.—In 1801 the Constitution took a prominent 
part in punishing the insolent Barbary states, under the 
gallant, but quick-tempered Commodore Preble. At 
one time during the battle before Tripoli, the commodore 
was much annoyed to see a vessel belonging to Captain 
Decatur’s division engaging at a distance instead of 
closing with two others as had been intended. Decatur, 
however, was obeying a signal that had been given by 
mistake. After the battle he hastened to the Constifu- 
tion. Every eye followed him with admiration as he 
stepped on the quarter-deck in a round-about jacket, the 
breast of which was covered with blood from a wound 
he had received in a hand to hand fight with the captain 
of one of the captured boats. He saluted his commander 
respectfully, and said quietly, ‘Well, commodore, | 
have brought you out three of the gunboats.” For 
answer, Preble took the young officer by the collar with 
both hands, shook him violently, and exclaimed, ‘ AY, 





sir, why did you not bring me more?” and turning 08 
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his heel, went to his cabin. Decatur felt so hurt that he 
was about to leave the vessel, but was finally induced 
to remain and seek his commander, A few minutes 
later one of the older officers went to the cabin and 
found them seated a few feet from each other in silence, 
while traces of tears were seen on the powder-stained 
cheeks of both. 

Mary.—In 1812 Captain Hull, who then commanded 
the Constitution, attacked the British frigate Guerriere, 
reserving his fire until only a short distance from the 
enemy. The effect on the Guerriere of the first broad- 
side was as though she had received the shock of an 
earthquake. After an action of two hours, the British 
ship was damaged to such an extent that she had to be 
taken into port. 

William.—Captain Bainbridge, of Tripolitan fame, 
succeeded Hull in command of the Constitution. He 
gave battle to the British ship Java off the Brazilian 
coast, and took her after a severe engagement. The 
Java, carrying as passengers a number of rich, titled 
Englishmen, was a valuable prize, but the Americans, 
to their credit, did not avail themselves of the right to 
plunder. 

Hugh.—Of the original ship there remains only a small 
part of the deck and two iron stanchions. In 1848, she 
had become a mere hulk and the proposition at that 
time to break her up called forth Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ poem, which caused an outbreak of popular 
feeling, and she was rebuilt in 1859, at more than her first 
cost, by Hart, the son of the original builder. 

Jane.—In 1876, she was again rebuilt at Philadelphia, 
by the grandson of Hart. She never had steam power, 
but always remained the frigate Constitution. Her 
last duty was transporting goods to the French Exposi- 
tion of 1878, since when she has been in honorable re- 
tirement as a receiving ship at Portsmouth. 

The above is probably only a small part of the infor- 
mation that the children will have collected about this 
glorious old war-ship. An excellent language exercise 
can be made of the history of the ship, by assigning 
topics for compositions as follows: 1. Give the substance 
of Dr. Holmes’ poem in your own words. 2. Tell about 
the building of the Constitution. 3. Relate the inci- 
dent of Commodore Preble. 4. The capture of the 
Guerriere. 5. The engagement with the Java. 6. The 
rebuilding of the ship in 1876, etc. 

This will require more reading and investigation. 
Give them a few days for it, allowing them to choose 
their topics from those named. Read the best composi- 
tion on each topic, and criticise and correct. 


o> 
oe 


READING LESSONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


By HELEN L. Lewis, Oswego, N. Y. 


The teacher has in a bag or box, or on a table, objects, 
as a doll, dog, cat, box, book, slate, skeins of worsted 
—red, blue, and yellow; also top, ball, nut, etc. 

The teacher takes the doll and says, in a bright ani- 
mated way, ‘‘I have a doll.” She then says, “‘ Mary, you 
may get anything you like and tell me what you 
have.” 

She says the same to other children. After each child 
has had a chance to talk, the teacher writes what the 
children say, and on the blackboard appear the following 
sentences : 

I have a doll. 

I have a box. 

I have a ball. 

I have a cat, etc. 

The teacher then holds up her object and reads, “I 
have a doll.” 

She calls on. others, until all have read, and the 
objects, one by one, have been restored to the table- 
She then erases an object-word and writes another in its 
place, and asks some child to read, always requiring him 
to take the object before he reads orally. If she points 
out a word the child does not know, she sbows him the 
object and writes the word on the board. The teacher 
may continue the above kind of work until the close of 
the lesson; or, after some drill, may write the words of the 
different sentences upon a ladder, or the branches of a 
tree, and let the children climb, one at a time. 

Sometimes, for word drill, I have a Christmas box; or 
a box by express, full of presents. using, of course, the 
words of the lesson, giving one to each child. I have 
these words, also, on slips of paper, both singie words 
and sentences, and the children use these at the table or 
their desks, Jaying the slips in rows so as to form a lad- 
der, or in the form of a tree. 

In a school of more than one grade, a child in the ad- 
vanced class may héar the little ones recite, when at their 
deske, if the work ie pronouncing words; if it js read< 








ing sentences, let the teacher always superintend, and 
see that nothing is read in a monotonous way. Too 
much pains cannot be given to proper inflections in these 
first lessons. The blackboard drill, in the manner above 
indicated, will secure a natural and easy expression, 
which soon becomes a fixed habit. 

Each lesson should begin with a review of the preceed- 
ing lesson. We begin our next lesson with— 

I have a book. 

I have a top. 

I have a skein, etc. 

Children, as before, show their ability to read by 
finding the object before trying to read orally. Then the 
teacher calls a child to her, and putting a book into his 
hand takes hold of it also herself, and says, ‘‘ We have a 
book.” She then asks the child to find some one else to 
read with him; he selects one of his classmates, and 
each taking hold of a slate, he says, ‘‘ We have a slate.” 
In similar way proceed with others until each child has 
told the teacher what to write, and the sentences have 
been written. 

Then comes a lively time, reading. The children now 
have to iook sharp, not alone to know the object-word, 
but to distinguish the singular and plural form of the 
pronoun; and, strange to say, they like it. Children soon 
weary of sameness, but not a shaduw of weariness ever 
creeps into these lessons. The teacher, as before, erases, 
sometimes the object-word and sometimes the pronoun, 
substituting another, and the children read as called 
upon. 
new sentences. 
‘** This is for Mary.” 


his sentence as before. 











By WILDER GRAHAME. 

The chemicals needed for these experiments can be 
bought of any druggist for a trifling sum. The greatest 
care should be taken in handling these and all chemicals, 
for the greater portion of them are more or less poison- 
ous. Plainly label all substances. Don’t trust the con- 
tents of your parcels to your memory. The best of chem- 
ists dare not do that. Neither should you attempt 
experiments before your school that you have not suc- 
cessfully performed before. 

A great deal of chemistry can be taught through ex- 
periments. Perhaps the first lesson should consist of 
nothing else. Wonder is an active spur to study, and 
nothing can exceed the wonders of chemustry. 

There are over sixty simple elements, with more than 
half of which the practical chemist seldom deals. A 
simple element is one not capable of being sub-divided 
into two or more separate elements. For example, 
hydrogen is a simple element, while water is not, being 
made up of two things, hydrogen and oxygen. For 
brevity these elements are represented by ‘‘ chemical 
symbols,” which in many cases consist only of the initial 
letter of the English or the Latin name, as H= hydrogen, 
O= oxygen, N= nitrogen, P= phosphorus, etc. Per- 
haps the easiest way to commit these symbols is by their 
actual use ; then the more important are first mastered. 
By this system the chemist can tell at a glance what a 


Then she erases all the work and begins to write compound is made up of, and the proportions of the in- 
When she has written one, she says, | sTedients. To illustrate ; water is composed of hydrogen 
The next she gives one to Johnny, | (H) and oxygen (0). 
and so on through the class, each child afterward reading | £€ by bulk as oxygen. Hence H,O 


But there is twice as much hydro- 
water, the numeral 
being written after the letter, and smaller. Again, 


This may be followed by a word drill, using any little de- H,SO,= sulphuric acid, indicating that it is made up 


vice. The words may be written in columns. 
may take the pointer, and if he can, name all the words. 


The class may gently cheer the pupil, by clapping. 1 | P@rts of potassium and iodine. 


A child | of two parts of hydrogen, one of sulphur, and four of 


oxygen ; while KI (Potassium Iodide) indicates equal 
All these are by bulk. 


often let them climb the ladder or the tree, after they The proportions by weight may be different. 


have learned a sufficient number of words to make it 
jnteresting. When climbing the child must be careful 
not to fall, and the class must be ready to catch him if |} 
he stumbles. When we have a tree, the wind sometimes 
blows away the words, one by one, the children naming | substance. 


Now let us try a few simple experiments. 

Place a bit of sponge in a little water, and note huw 
uickly the liquid is absorbed. Apparently the solid and 
liquid have united to form a solid, but we know this is 
not the case. Neither water nor sponge is changed in 
Now, in separate dishes, dissolve, in a little 


them as they fly, and then the children, with the help of | Water, @ bit a copperas, and a sma!! portion of caustic 


the eraser, blow the tree down ; this is great fun for both SUtEED, oF 0 HS Gancenteated He. 


the teacher and the children. 


Both solutions are 
perfectly liquid while separate. Mix them and the liquid 


Sometimes two children |is almost thick with solid matter, and the color has 
each take a pointer and try which can reach the top of | changed too. 


Clearly there is a radical change in sub- 


the tree or ladder first ; the class cheering the one who | St@nce. 


wins. 
generally they come out about even. 


Now the class may go to their seats and take the slips | tuted for copperas and potash. 


of paper, to which have been added the new words. 


Writing these words and sentences makes work for the 
teacher, for each must be written many times, so as to 


I always select two of about equal ability, so that 


The above experiments are used to illustrate this dif- 
ference to pupils of various ages. Similar solutions of 
potassium iodide and corrosive sublimate may be substi- 
When these colorless 
solutions are mixed, a very bright powder forms, which 
may be made to disappear and return at pleasure, by 
adding more potassium iodide, or corrosive sublimate. 

Prepare lime-water by allowing water to stand on 


give each child a sufficient number to keep him busy | Water-(not air) slaked lime; then pour off the clear 


until the next recitation ; but it pays, and by keeping up water. 
the work as the new words are given, it is not an impos- 
sible task. The children must understand they are not | the same. 
to retain any word they do not know, but to put all such | guished when plunged into a jar of this gas. 
in a pile. At first they will be able to count all the words in ola wells, and is very dangerous to human life. 
they know, and it will keep up the interest to try to add 


to the number. 


The breath will turn it milky. Instead of the 
breath introduce through a bent tube the gas arising from 
pouring vinegar on baking-soda, and the effect will be 
Note bow quickly a lighted splinter is extin- 
It is found 
In an 
impure state it forms the miners’ choke-damp. 

Sprinkle very fine iron filings slowly into a candle 
flame. A very beautiful display of starry sparks is the 


As the work progresses, the words you, they, he, she, | Tesult. 
me, should be taught, and the verbs can, see, get, run, > 


is; the prepositions on, by, in, under; also the color 
words, red, blue, and yellow, in connection with ‘‘ skein,” 
In introducing the action words, the 
children should perform the action, both to suggest for | and a little sal-ammoniac. 
the words and for the oral reading. In like manner, | thumb and fingers of the other hand. 


and other objects. 


teacher or children, suggest for the position words. 


In the early part of the work not more than two or 
three pew words can be given in a week, but later the | form a solid. 


children will be able to take a new word each day. 





TWO SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS. 





Put into the palm of the hand a little unslaked lime 
Rub them together with the 
Ammonia gas 
will arise as the result of chemical action. In this case 
we have put two solids together and formed a gas. In 
the next experiment we shall put two gases together and 
Every one knows that the odor of liquid 
ammonia is due to a gas which is escaping from it. Simi- 


Print words may be gradually introduced into the larly, another kind of gas arises from a bottle contain- 


busy work. 
side by side with the script; then separately. 
out of some old book. 


I sometimes paste a print word on the slip, 


I cut these | bottles containing the liquids near each other. 
I also have perforating pads, | tisfactory way of trying the experiment will be the 


ing strong liquid hydrochloric acid. Now we may bring 
these two gases together by opening the mouths of the 
A more 


which I made myself, and large black-headed pins, and following : 


let the children prick through all the words they know. 


Put a few drops of ammonia water into a tumbler, or 
a wide-mouthed bottle, and a few drops of strong com- 


Or, since with a large class this may be impracticable, | mercia) hydrochloric acid into a similar vessel. The 


scraps or leaves of old books may be given instead. Let | S5¢5 will rise and fill each of the vessels. 


Cover 


, . h wi i vent the gas 
no obe sup ees the ona ene I have piven ane them both with pieces of paper to prevent the gases from 


arbiuary. The words used in these lessons should lead 


up to, and prepare fur the work in the Reader. 
the teacher will be guided by this in her selection. 


-o- 





I have read two copies of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and | matter must be expected from so small a 
am convinced of its gteat value to the teacher who | gases. The substance which we have form 


Hence, | the gases to come together. 


escaping. Invert one vessel over the other, and slide out 
the pieces of paper from between them so as to allow 
Immediately a dense cloud 
| of small white particles is formed, which, after a time, 
are deposited upon the bottom and sides of the vessel. 
Of course a very exceedingly small quantity of solid 
uantity of 
in this ex- 


wishes to be up with the times and do his duty to the periment is nothing else than sa/-ammoniac, such as was 


children. Tae Tiaciteks’ PROression is a great help. 
Ky. EK, V. Tuompson, 


in the last experiment, and such as is used in bat- 
teries for ringing electric bells.—Pror. Joux~ F, Woop- 
HULL. 
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SPRING FLOWERS.—1V. 





The hepatica makes its appearance very early. It is 
found in rocky woods. It may be set in a glass of water 
and put on the teacher’s desk to be admired. Why may 
not all the class have one at home to admire? Certain 
it is that if botany is only studied at the hour marked 
for it in the program, it will be useless—the knowledge 
will soon pass away. 





Teacher.—Let every one have something to say about 
the beauty we have in our hands, 

1. It is an herb. 

2. It is net-veined. 

3. The leaves have three lobes. 

4, The leaves are radical. 

5. The flowers are radical. 

Teacher.—You say this because the flower stalks come 
up from the root. Flower stalks that come from the 
root are called scapes. 

6. The calyx has no sepals. 

7. The petals are purple. 

Teacher.—I see you are puzzled. There are no sepals, 
you say. The botanists call these purple leaves sepals, 
and say there are no petals. What do you think of 
that? A flower with no petals! Yes, this is one of 
that kind. Apetalous is the term the botanists use ; it 
means no petals. We shall find a good many of these 
by and by. 

Now let us make up a description and pin it to a speci- 


men: 
Description of Hepatica, March 24, 1890, 





PARTS. DESCRIPTION. 
Plant. An Herb. 
Root. Many branching fibers. 
Leaves. Three-lobed, radical. 
Flowers. On radical scapes, apetalous. 
Calyx. 6 Sepals, blue. 
Corolla. None. 
Stamens. Many. 
Pistils. Many. 


Teacher.—I want you to feel of, the leaf, and tell me 
about it. 

8. It is thick and tough. 

Teacher.—The botanist calls it coriaceous, that is, like 
leather. Tell me how this differs from the crowfoot ? 

9. It has no flower stalk. 

Teacher.—A very good point. Such herbs are called 
acaulescent, that is, they come from the roots. 

Do you note that there are old leaves on this speci- 
men? The term is persistent, the leaves persist in stay- 
ing on. Now what kinds of trees are those that still 
hold to their old leaves when the new ones come on ? 

10. Evergreens, 

Teacher.—Then this must be an evergreen. You did 
not think of that, Iam certain. Now you can add these 
terms : ‘“‘ The plant isan herb ; evergreen.” Look at the 
leaf again ; you said it was three-lobed; it resembles 
the hand, and is called a palmate leaf. It is net-veined. 
It is also palmi-veined. 

Let us compare this flower with the crowfoot. Is it 
like it at all? Write all of the main features of the 
crowfoot down, and then those of the hepatica, and 
bring them in at the next lesson. 

The pupils should draw and paint this pretty flower, 





They should press it and put it in their albums, with a 
description, date, etc. The drawings, paintings, and 
description should be put on exhibition. 

The teacher should own a good hand-glass magnifier. 
If the pupils are encouraged many of them will buy 
them. They cost from fifty cents to two dollars and a 
half. It is necessary to look at the structure of the 
stamens and pistils, and these organs are often minute. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increuse the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 














M 
af ONTH OF JUNE. 





June 9.—GEORGE STEPHENSON, b. 1781. 
June 9.—Joun HowarD Payne, b. 1792. 


June 10.—Epwin ARNOLD, b. 1831. 
June 12.—REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, b. 1819. 


June 14,—HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, b. 1812. 











The above is designed to put upon the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each author. 

GEORGE STEPHENSON, often called ‘‘ the father of rail- 
ways,” was an eminent engineer, and the inventor of 
the locomotive. When only eight years old he began to 
help support the family, for his parents were very poor. 
Even then his favorite amusement was making clay en- 
gines. At seventeen we find him working at engineer- 
ing, making a pet of his engine, and learning all about 
it. When eighteen he went to a night school, where he 
learned to read and write. A few years later he began 
to build his ‘traveling engine.” It cost him much 
labor and anxiety, but at last it was completed and the 
first railway for public use was opened in 1825. 

JoHN Howarp Payne began to edit a weekly paper 
when only thirteen years old. Two years later he pub- 
lished 25 copies of a periodical called The Pastime, 
While he was attending college his father failed in busi- 
ness, and young Payne decided to go on the stage to 
help his family. After meeting with much success in 
the large cities of the United States, he went to London 
where he supported himself by acting and writing. He 
translated a number of plays from the French, and 
wrote several original ones; but his fame rests upon his 
song, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” It was very popular, and 
within two years of its publication its publishers cleared 
over ten thousand dollars from its sale. 





EDWIN ARNOLD is a well-known English journalist, 
poet, and traveler. Many years of his life were spent 
in India; he was president of the Sanskrit College at 
Poonah, and fellow of the University of Bombay. Re- 
signing his positions in 1861, he returned to England 
and engaged in editorial work on the London Daily Tel- 
egraph. While occupied with this work, he found time 
to translate Greek poetry, and to write “ The Light of 
Asia,” a long epic poem dealing with the customs and 
people of India 2,000 years ago. He has also published 
“The Indian Song of Songs,” “ Pearls of Faith, or 
Islam’s Rosary,” and a history of India. 


Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, late chaplain to the queen, 
was born at Holme ene Devonshire, England. He 
devoted many years of his life to bettering the condition 
of the working classes, and some of his books were writ- 
ten with the same aim. Some of his best known works 
are ‘‘ Alton Locke,” ‘‘ Hypatia,” and ‘‘ Westward Ho.” 
The last named is especially interesting to boys who like 
stories of adventure, for who can weary of brave Am- 

as Leigh and his bold men of Devon? He was very 

ond of animals, and vhere were many pets at the pretty 
Eversley rectory. His daughter Rose has written a 
charming account of their home life, and she tells many 
stories of their dogs, Dandy, Sneep, and Wictor. Victor 
was a gift from the queen, and was named for her. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE was the youngest of a 
family of seven children. She was a merry, fun-lovin 
1, fond of es and very apt to get into mischief. 
ce when her mother had some choi sen 
hen h had hoice tulip bulbs sent 
her, Harriet took them for onions and ate them up. She 
was as fond of reading and study as of fun, but the books 
in the library were not interesting to children. After 
much digging among works on theology, she found an 
old copy of “Ivanhoe” and parts of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 
The ‘‘Ivanhoe” she and her brother George read 
through seven times, Stowe has written many 
books, but she is best known as the author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” which has been published in nineteen 
different languages, 





he 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS I KNOW. 


I know a little girl 
(You? Oh, no!) 
Who, when she’s asked to go to bed, 
Does just so— 
She brings a dozen wrinkles out, 
And takes the dimples in ; 
She puckers up her pretty lips, 
And then she does begin— 
‘* Oh dear me! I don’t see why 
All the others sit up late, 
And why can’t I?” 


Another little girl I know, 
With curly pate, « 
Who says, ‘‘ When I’m a great, big girl 
Tl sit up late. 
But mamma says ’twill make me grow 
To bean early bird.” 
So she and dolly trot away 
Without another word. 
Oh, the sunny smile and the eyes so blue ! 
And—why, yes, now I think of it, 
She looks like you. —Youth’s Companion. 


+ 
a 


RECITATION. 





This is east, and this way west, 
Soon I’Jl learn to say the rest ; 
This is high, and this is low, 
Only see how much I know ! 
This is narrow, this is wide, 
Something else I know beside. 


Down is where my feet vou see, 
Up is where my head should be ; 
Here’s my nose, and here my eyes: 
Don’t you think I’m getting wise? 
Now my eyes wide open keep, 
Shut them when I go to sleep. 


Here’s my mouth, and here’s my chin, 
Soon to read I shall begin. 

Ears I have, as you can see, 

Of much use they are to me! 

This my right hand is, you see ; 

This my left, as all agree ; 

Overhead I raise them high, 

Clap! Clap! Clap! I let them fly. 


If a lady in the street, 
Or my teacher I should meet, 
From my head my cap I take, 
And a bow like this I make. 
Now I fold my arms up so, 
To my seat I softly go. 
—Common School Education. 





HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


Are you almost disgusted 
With life, little man? 
I will tell you a wonderful trick 
That will bring you contentment 
If anything can— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


Are you awfully tired 
With play, little girl? 
Weary, discouraged and sick ? 
I'll tell you the loveliest 
Game in the world— 
Do something for somebody, quick ; 


Do something for somebody, quick ! 
—Selected. 





SUPPOSE. 


Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose were red? 
And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat itas a joke, 
And say you're glad twas Dolly’s, 
And not yours, that broke? 
Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn’t come, 


To do the best you can? ~Selected, 
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OUR TIMES. 


TaPORTANT Events, Discovenrrses, Erc. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


APRIL 22.—In the United States senate Mr. Mitchell spoke on 
his resolution providing for the popular election of senators. 

Apri 23.—Emperor William announced that he would call out 
the military on May, 1 to stop Socialistic demonstrations.—Tor- 
nado in Texas.--No more child labor in factories in Russia. 

APRIL %.—Gen. Grant's birthday celebrated in New York. 

APRIL 27.—Feast of Flowers in the city of Mexico.—Destructive 
hailstorm ir. Baltimore.—John J. O’Brien, the New York politi- 
cian, died. 

APRIL 28.—Great falling off in the Boulangist vote at the Paris 
elections.—Strike of railroad employes in Ireland, —Anarchists 
arrested in France.—Earthquake at Lisbon. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Ever since Columbus in his fourth vuyage in 1503 
rounded Cape Gracias a Dios on the eastern shore of Nicar- 
agua, the question as to how the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans could be united by water has presented itself. 
Such a water-way would save the expensive and danger- 
ous trip of thousands of miles around Cape Horn. The 
first attempt to build a canal (across the isthmus of 
Panama), made by de Lesseps of Suez canal fame, proved 
a gigantic failure. 

In 1872 the president of the United States appointed a 
commission to consider the matter of building a canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific. Several routes were 
reported, among them the one that was finally adopted— 
that by way of Lake Nicaragua. [In 1889 the United States 
government granted the Nicaragua Canal Association a 
charter. Work on the canal was begun at Greytown in 
June, 1889. It will connect the small rivers San Francisco, 
Machado; San Juan, and Rio Grande, by a series of locks 
and basins, with Lake Nicaragua, communicating with 
the Pacific ocean at the harbor of Brito. Those engaged 
in the construction will not have to contend with an un- 
healthy climate like that of Panama. Nicaragua is the 
natural thoroughfare of the northeast ‘“* Trades” that 
rush in trom the Caribbean sea, sweep across the eastern 
slopes, break the surface of the lake into sparkling waves, 
and then disappear over the western hills, aerating, cool- 
ing, and purifying the entire country. It is intended to 
have the waterway open for navigation in 1897. 

The canal will attract the trade across the isthmus of 
Panama, between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
United States, between Atlantic ports of the United States 
and foreign countries west of Cape Horn, between Pacific 
ports of the United States and foreign countries east of 
Cape Horn ; also the trade around Cape Horn of European 
countries, and the trade of British Columbia with Europe. 
A large increase of traffic may reasonably be expected on 
account of the great development of our Pacific states, the 
settlement of Alaska, the growing importance of Chili, 
and the increasing desire of Japan to form commercial 
relations with the rest of the world. The advantage to 
many countries will be great. The distance from Auck- 
land, N. Z., to Liverpool is 1100 miles less by Nicaragua 
than by any other route; from Melbourne, 400 miles less ; 
from Sydney, 500 miles less; and the saving from Yoko- 
hama is 3,900 miles. The canal will go a great way toward 
securing the realization of that dream of the poet, “the 
federation of the world.” 


THE IRISH LAND-PURCHASE BILL. 

The most important measure before parliament at pres- 
ent is the Irish land-purchase Will. It proposes to use the 
national credit to buy out certain holders of land in Ire- 
land, and secure it to the present tenants. The Irish do not 
seem satisfied with it. Its enemies say that it is a scheme 
to pay the landlords (out of the public treasury) more for 
the land than they can get in any other way. Whoowna 
large part of the land in Ireland ? How was it obtained ? 





A SPANISH PoET’s DEATH.—Senor Don Jose Zorilla, the 
poet laureate of Spain, has just died. He was born in 
1817, and is regarded as the greatest Spanish poet of the 
century. Senor Zorilla was the author of many poems, 
one of which, ‘‘ Don Juan Tenorio,” it is said, will last as 
long as the Castilian language is read. Who is the most 
famous Spanish writer ? 





FINANCIAL TROUBLE IN ARGENTINE.—The Argentine 
Republic is having a financial panic. Business is paralyzed. 
The small failures are numerous; in fact, the only ones 
who are busy are the lawyers, who are working day and 
night. Why should the lawyers be busy? When did the 
United States have financial panics ? 





AN AFRICAN EXPEDITION.—Sir Francis de Winton and 
several energetic officers will start for Mombaza in May 
to direct the affairs of the British East Africa Company. 
The company is determined to push an expedition into the 
interior of Africa without delay. Why are different 
nations of Europe so anxious to gain a foothold in Africa ? 


THE MiLITIA,—Congress is discussing bills relating to 
the militia, One proposal is to limit the appointment of 
civilians in the army to members of the National Guard, 





and another is to establish a militia bureau. What insti- 
tution furnishes most of the recruits to the United States 
army ? 





POPOCATEPETL’s HEIGHT.—An expedition sent out by 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, has deter- 
mined Popocatepetl to be nearly 3,000 feet lower than the 
measurements of Humboldt. The total height of the 
mountain, making allowance for minor barometric correc- 
tions, is 14,700 feet above the sea level. The summit of 
Popocatepetl was destitute of snow. 





PRESIDENT CARNOT’s ToUR.—The president’s tour 
through France is regarded as one of the greatest strokes 
of political wisdom ever made. On account of the ovation 
giver to him, the enemies of the republic will see that their 
hopes of a change of government have a very slim basis. 
Who sought to overturn the republic ? 





Riots IN BESSARABIA.—Anti-Jewish riots occurred at 
Kisheneo, the capital of Bessarabia, but were suppressed 
by the authorities. From what countries have Jews been 
expelled ? 

AUSTRALIAN Fioops.—The Darling river flooded a large 
tract of country, and the people fled to places of safety. 
What great floods have we recently had in our country ? 





WIicerns’ CLAIM.—It is claimed by Prof. Wiggins, the 
weather prophet, that he predicted the recent earthquake 
on Queen Charlotte island. He says also that Vesuvius 
will be in serious eruption within three months. Where 
is Queen Charlotte island ? 





PaciFic MAIL Sunpsrpy.—A subsidy of $75,000 for the 
Pacific Mail Company was raised, for which the company 
will run a line of steamers between Tacoma, Yokohama, 
and Hong Kong. What is a subsidy ? 





THE EMPEROR FOR PEACE.—Emperor William in a 
speech at Bremen said he should try to preserve peace. He 
added that the prosperity of trade and commerce depended 
on the knowledge that peace would continue. When was 
the last war in Europe ? 





EUROPEAN WORKMEN WARNED.—The earpenters and 
joiners of the United States have sent a circular letter to 
members of their trade in Europe warning them against 
coming to this country until the eight-hour question is 
settled. They say that work here is always unsteady—at 
best will average eight months a year, and the general 
rule is ten hours a day. What determines the price of a 
day’s work? Explain how it is bought. 





LINCOLN’s ToMB.—A stout iron fence will soon be put 
around the Lincoln monument at Springfield, Ill., and 
nobody will be allowed inside the enclosure except during 
certain hours of the day. Relic hunters have mutilated 
some of the statuary, and chipped pieces off from the mon- 
ument. What were some of Lincoln’s qualities ? 





THE HENDRICKS MONUMENT.—The monument to Vice- 
President Hendricks arrived from Italy. It will be dedi- 
cated in Indianapolis in the latter part of May. What 
public positions did Mr. Hendricks hold ? 





THE FRENCH DEFEATED.—A French force numbering 
three hundred and fifty men attacked Dahomans, near 
Porto Novo, but were compelled to retreat after thirty 
French soldiers and twenty of their native allies had been 
killed or wounded. The loss of the Dahomans was heavy. 
Where is Dahomey ? What are the French there for ? 





CiviL SERVICE.—The lower branch of congress, by a 
heavy vote, favors the enforcement of the civil service 
law. What benefits are secured by this law ? 

JOHN HANCOCK’s GRANDSON.—Charles Lowell Hancock, 
grandson of John Hancock of Revolutionary fame, was 
buried recently in the Hancock family tomb. Mr. Han- 
cock was graduated from Harvard in 1829 in the class that 
included Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Freeman Clarke, 
and Samuel May. He was eighty years of age. Tell about 
John Hancock’s signature on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 





MississIPP! LEVEES BREAK.—The Point Pleasant levee 
broke, and a great part of Tensas parish was flooded. 
Every plantation in Pointe Coupee parish was flooded 
from the Bayou Sara break. 





ARGENTINE's TORPEDO Boa7s.—Two torpedo vessels of 
the latest and most approved pattern, built for the Argen- 
tine Republic, were launched at London. For what are 
torpedo boats used ? 


ZOLA’s WARNING.—Zola advises those who are in power 


to watch the lavor movement closely. He thinks that a 
crisis will be reached soon in the relations of the classes 
and the masses. The present social state of the world, he 
says, is about to disappear into history, and whether this 
be accomplished by pacific or by violent means, it is sure 





to happen. Who is Zola? 


NS 


THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 

A TRIUMPH oF PHoTOGRAPHY.—A photograph has just 
been made of an oil well after the explosion of a glycerine 
torpedo in it. The successful experiment was made at 
Warren, Pennsylvania. The instrument was let down t6 
the bottom of a seventeen hundred foot well; which hid 
been subjected to a torpedo explosion. When the camera 
touched bottém a bright electric flash lit up the cavity, 
impressing a perfect picture on the negative. A cavity 
fourteen feet broad and seven feet deep below the oil sand 
was revealed. One year ago such an experiment would 
have been thought impossible. 





ANARCTIC IsLANDS,—The condition of many of these is 
lands is remarkable. Sandwich Land, in the latitude of 
the north part of Scotland, was found by Cook, during the 
hottest month of the year, “covered many fathoms thick 
with everlasting snow ;"’ and there seems to be scarcely 
any vegetation. Georgia, an island ninety-six miles long 
and ten broad, in the latitude of Yorkshire, “in the very 
height of summer, is in a manner wholly covered with 
frozen snow.”’ It can boast only of moss, some tufts bf 
grass, and wild burnet ; it has only one land-bird, yet Ice 
land, which is 10e nearer the pole, has, according to Mat- 
kenzie, fifteen laud-birds. The South Shetland islands 
possess only some lichens, moss, and a little grass; and 
Lieut. Kendall found the bay, in which he was at anchor, 
beginning to freeze at a period corresponding with eur sth 
of September. 

THE CITY OF WINCHESTER.--This city can rightly boast 
of its antiquity. Five years ago the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the mayoralty was celebrated. In 1893 the 
cathedral will celebrate the eight hundredth anniversary 
of its consecration by Bishop Wakelin, in 1093. The city 
has a history illuminated with past grandeur, feudal cus 
toms, ecclesiastical splendor, civic liberties, picturesque 
tradition and anecdote. It was once the capital city of 
England, the royal seat of Alfred, and long the Chief city 
of the realm, until London outstripped it in the race for 
pre-eminence, 

CASTING A PAGE oF MANUSCRIPT.—A Boston man has 
found that pen and ink sketches on common writing paper 


can be transferred to iron as distinctly as if the mold was 
of greater size. Three plates, one 3'¢ by 5 inches, and the 
others 5 by 6 inches, are proof of his ingenuity. Upon the 


smallest one is written the Lord’s Prayer, the letters being 
quite distinct. The others contain outline drawings. He 
explains his work in this way: ‘* What you see on them is 
done with a common steel pen on a piece of thin paper. 
The paper when prepared is pinned into a sand mold, iron 
is poured into the mold, and the writing is transferred to 
the casting.” 

How GLAss is MADE.—Glass isa mixture of silex and 
an alkali, usually the carbonate of potash or soda, with 
lime or oxide of lead, according to the quality of glass to 
be manufactured, These substances are melted together 
at a high temperature, which expels the carbonic acid. 
The mass 1s left to cool, until it is in a proper state fur 
working. Articles of blown glass, such as bottles, etc., 
are made thus: The workman has an iron tube, five or six 
feet long, with a mouthpiece of wood, to prevent the heat 
of the tube from injuring his mouth. This tube he insérts 
into the pasty glass and collects a lump large enough to 
form a bottle. He then rolls it on a marble slab into a 
pearl shaped ball. This is inserted into a metal mold, 
which opens and shuts on hinges. He then blows through 
the tube, so as to expand the cooling glass into the shape 
of the mold. The mold is then opened, and the bottle is 
taken out at the end of the tube. It is then touched with 
a rod of cold iron, which cracks off the bottle at its mouth. 
piece. 

A CosTLy DoLL’s Hovusk.—A Chicago father recently 
paid $3500 for a doll’s house for his little four-year old 
daughter. It is built of brick, with a tower and cupola 
like an ancient castle, and looks for all the world like a 
reproduction of the great modern residence of some mil- 
lionaire. It hasa little flight of steps leading up to the 
solid oak front door, and an electric push-bell for the con- 
venience of the baby visitors of the happy mistress of the 
house. On this door, which, by the way, is four feet high, 
is the name of the proprietor on a silver plate. There is a 
hallway lighted by a miniature gas lamp suspended from 
the ceiling, and it is finished in the choicest of hardwoods. 
There are umbrella and hat racks of appropriate dimen- 
sions. Elegant draperies cover the parlor doors, and the 
parior is fitted up in grand style. The furniture is all of 
white enameled wood, covered with white brocaded silk. 
There is a handsome mantel filled with bric-a-brac and 
little lamps. A beautiful chandelier, furnished with real 
gas, hangs from the center of the room. Center tables, 
divans, easy chairs, sofas, etc., fill up the apartment. 





I WANT to thank you heartily for the profit and pleasure 
I have from THE JoURNAL. I don’t see how I used to 
manage todo withou it, J sound its praises to all my 
friends. 


Raleigh, N 0, 





Miss Exiza A. Poo, 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 


FONETIC BOOKS NEEDED. 

In your editorial on * Illiteracy ” in issue of April 12, you truly 
ay, “ Tliteracy must bs killed, or it will kill us.” If educators 
believe this, is it wise for them to shrink from examining the 

David's stone which alone can overthrow Goliath? This stone | 

consider to be the use of fonetic print as a means of learning to 
read and write. Not the fonetic print of forty years ago, with its 
dozen or more new letters, causing the page to appear un-English 
and difficult to read, the script being undeciferabie to all but the 
initiated ; but with a print in which only the common letters are 
used, and each of them with the sound it now most usually stands 
for in English. 

Any fonetic print which has to be used side by side with the 
now prevauing orthography must, to be successful, bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to the former. As much agreement as 
possibie should be brought about by observing the Jew general 
rules which do, to some extent, govern English spelling, and 
applying those rules to exceptional words. Since the short 
vowels occur much more frequently than the long, the vowel l«t- 
ters, a, ¢, i, 0, u, are given to the vowel sounds in ham, hem, him, 
hot, hut ; the other vowel sounds being expressed by diacritically 
marked letters, or by an added or final e, which, as now, serves 
for a lengthener ; as in seem, tie, doe, cue, same, theme, tire, bone, 
tube. The digrafs, ch, sh, th, ing, wh, are retained for their present 
most usual sounds. No useless letters are employe. 

The result of such an arrangement is a print which, though not 
strictly fonetic in the sense of “a single letter for a single 
sound,” is very nearly so; it is a trustworthy guide to pronuncia- 

tion, and can be learned in a fraction of the time required to mas" 
ter the ordinary reading and writing; besides which the script is 
easily read, and can be used interchangeably with the present 
mode for correspondence. The plan I would suggest for its 
introduction is the publisbing of a primer, First and Second 
readers, an elementary arithmetic and geography, and a simple 
history in this fonetic print; the books exactly agreeing in type, 
pictures, etc., with some good ones already 1n use ; the pupils tobe 
taught to read from the fonetic books alone, ard to learn to make 
the script letters, then to copy the reading lessons just as they are 
spelled in the fonetic readers, great pains being taken to have the 
letters accurately and plainly formed. The pupils thus spelling 
in a correct manner, fonetically, their writing will be easily 
read by any person who can read ordinary script, in consequence 
of the resemblance. 

In six months a child of eight years will be able to read trom 
fonetic books anything he or she can comprehend, and older chil- 
dren and inte)ligent adults can complete the elementary set of 
books above described ina year. Pupils taught by this method 
will soon begin of their own accord, with little or no instruction, 
to read books in common print from the similarity between this 
fonetic print and the former ; but in wnting they will spell fonet- 
ically, untrammeled by the hesitancy which now so often bescts 
those who have attended school for many years. 

If, after a year or so, opportunity comes for longer attendance 
at school, and a mastering of the spelling book is deemed essen- 
tial, the year given to knowledge so easily gained from the fonetic 
books will prove to be the best preparation that could have been 
made, inasmuch as the reasoning powers will bave been strength- 
ened, and not weakened as now, by having to contend, at the 
very beginning of study, with the unreasonableness of the present 
orthography. Asa beginning, however, this plan, known as the 
“ Anglo-American,” might be tried in schools for Indians, for- 
eigners, and illiterate adults. Specimens of this print can be bad 
of me at the spelling reform rooms, 24 Clinton Place, New York. 

E.iza B, BURNZ. 





IMPROVEMENT—THE WATCH WORD. 


The South, as respects money appropriations for public 
schools, has done well. Georgia’s tax rate for public 
schools is about two mills upon the taxable property of the 
state. Florida’s rate is five mills, Arkansas’ seven mills, 
Virginia’s four mills, and so on. But for all that, who 
among us will claim that state free schooling in the South 
is in any other than a lamentable condition. Here are 
some opinions from the South. I commend them to those 
who think we are doing enough: 


* Again, the system that we have is badly administered. Many 
of the teachers are notoriously incompetent, and instead of 
receiving tirst grade license, should have none at all. In some of 
the schools a large number of chiléren taught by one man, are 
crowded together in a small house, and receive litile or no benefit 
from the course of instruction pursned. 

It is thought by many of our most sensible and practical men 
that it would be better to have no system of state s-hools at all, 
than to be annoyed with the present one, encumbered as it is with 
difficulties whch are insurmountable, and we are inclined to 
belheve they are right "— Athens Daily Ledyer, April 16, 1890, 

“The miserable farce of a free school system has run every 
govud teacher either to the city or to some othe: avucation.” 

GEORGE !. MURRELL, Pres, Clarke Co. Alliance, 
in the Athens Daily Banner, March 23, 1890. 

Let us have the truth about these matters, at all hazards. 
It would be money in our pockets if intelligence were 
properly diffused. Look at the billions of tribute we have 
paid yearly te the North in trade, which we might other- 
wise have kept at home. Now we see what must be done. 
We.must have a widely diffused intelligence. We must 
improve our public schools beyord what they now are. 
This is all I ask. 


Athens, Ga. E. C. BRANSON. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 


In your issue of recent date Mr. M. L. John asks the following 
questions: “ Do you not know that forevery dollar the negro as a 
paves citizen pays for school purposes, about one hundred dol- 
ars is given him by the state? Do you not know that for every 
dollar he pays as school tax, he reveives about twenty dollars 
from the state?” I beg to give you the following facts: About 
two-fifths of the people ot Nortb Carolina are negroes, and three- 


many pormal schools in this state ? 


fifths whites. To 
rt of all school moneys. Of the amount actually ap: 
them for schools they pay just about one- 3 bu 


schools, bap pA 

we include al] the expenses of state and county governments and 
of se the negroes pay about one dollar to every sixteen dol- 
lars that t pay. These figures are not exact, but a very 
newr a to the truth. Supt. 8. M. FINGER. 


This shows the plan of the THE ScHooL JOURNAL to be 
the right one—that the United States give the state of 
North Carolina just as much for the colored schools as the 
state will expend on its white schools. It is plain that in 
North Carolina the colored schools are a serious burden. 
Let the United States bear that burden for ten years at 
least. Join us, Supt. Finger, in asking this. 


WHEN TO SIT AND WHEN TO SET, 


Your discussion of “sit” and “ set” has interested me. I send 
ou a clipping from the Christian Union on the same subject. 
ou say “the hen sits” is incorrect to indicate the incubation 
process. I tind Webster gives “sit ’’ as the correct term. 


“A man, or a woman either, can set a hen, although they cannot 
sit her; the old hen might sit on them by the hour if they would 
allow it. A man cannot set on the wash bench, but he could set 
the busin on it, and neither the basin nor the grammarians would 
object. He could sit on the dog’s tail if the dog were willing, or 
he might set his foot on it. t if he should to set on the 
atoresuid tail, or sit bis foot there, the grammarians as well as 
the dog would howl. And yet, strange as it may seem, the man 
might set the tail aside and then sit down, and neither be assailed 
by the dog nor the grammarians.” A. B 


The note in THE JOURNAL of March 29 does not express 


the mind of the editors. They say, with the Bible, ‘‘ The 
partridge sitteth on eggs.” 


SOME QUESTIONS. 
Here are some questions that will not be asked of candidates for 


the profession of teaching ; they show how easy it is to ask ques- 
tions: 

1. When were you ever born ? 
2. Has it proved to be money in your pocket? 
3. Are you any older than you were ten years ago? and if so 
why? 
4. Do you know much of anything ? and how much ? 
5. What is the difference between anythiag and anything else ? 
6. State briefly and at length just how muc': you know. 
7. In preparing a solution of the race problem, would you make 
it strong or weak ? 

8. In settling the labor question do you use egg or codfish skin? 
9. How many months are there in an off year? 
10. What do you do with a case of emergency? 

11. Please answer correctly the Chinese question. 
12. Which is the easiest way out of a difficulty ? 
13. Are you 1n favor of turning the rascals out ? 
14. Do you think the saloon ought to go? If so, where? 

R. G. M. 


Arpor DAy.—Having noticed a great deal being said in the 
pers about Arbor day, [ would like the following information 
concerning the day: 1. Whenis Arbor day? 2. Is it always the 
same day of the year? 3. How did it originate? 4. Isit a legal 
schoo! holiday in Wisconsin? A. P. W. 
1. Each state appoints its own day, and the dates vary. 
Arbor day generally occurs in April or May, according to 
the climate of the state, aday being chosen which is thought 
a good one for planting trees. In New Jersey this year 
April 18 was observed ; Arbor day occurred May 2, in New 
York and Minnesota. 2. No. 3. The movement began in 
Nebraska, in 1872, where it was designed to repair the rav- 
ages of extensive tree cutting, by planting and caring for 
thrifty young growths. The public schools took it up and 
thereafter it spread from state to state, until now nearly 
every state observes aday. 4. Your state superintendent 
of instruction can inform you. 


A MATTER oF TASTE.—Which is correct, to place the numeral 
before the adjective or the adjective before the numeral, as, “ ‘The 
two last,” or “The last two” SUBSCRIBER. 
It is merely a matter of taste. Both are correct, accord- 
ing to the usage of the best authors. 


INDUSTRIAL ScHOOLS.—1. Which is the best industrial school in 
the United States ? 


2. Has West Virginia an industrial school, and it so, where si 
uated ? R. 


1. There are many good ones. 
Institute, Brooklyn. 
2. We know of none. 


-s 


Among the best is Pratt 


8 


SECONDARY IMAGES.—Can an image produce an image? This 
comes under the subject of light in philosophy. 
Rara Avis, Mich. J. T. H. 
All philosophies explain secondary images. As many as 
fifty or sixty images may be produced from one object by 
placmg two mirrors at an acute angle with a candle be- 

tween them. 


RULES IN SPELIANG.—Would you in teaching spelling use any 
rules? Lt so, what ones? 


Eagle Mills, N. ¥. T. H. H. 
There are but few rules that can be applied, and these 
are so encumbered with exceptions that they are rendered 
practically worthless. It is best to rely upon practice. 





How Many?--1. How many cities in New York state? 2. How 
A. R. 


1, Any first-class geography will tell you. 
2. There are ten normal schools and the College of the 





City of New York. 


the negroes is applied about their per capita 
propriated 
almost all 
of the money they do pay is by the constitution set aside for 
poll taxes, fines, forfeitures, penalties, ete. If 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 








The annual meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Saratoga, July 7-9. The pro- 
gram is as, follows : 

Monday Evening.—Preliminary Meeting for Organiza- 
tion ; Address of Welcome to the association, Charles C. 
Lester, Esq., Saratoga ; Response by the president of the 
association, Principal Walter B. Gunnison, Brooklyn ; 
Annual Educational Address, Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., 
president of Columbia College. 


Tuesday Morning.—Business Meeting; ‘‘ The Profes- 
sional Training of the Teacher,” discussed from the 
standpoints of the university, the normal school, and the 
academy ; paper, ‘‘The Duty of the University to the 
Teaching Profession,” Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 
professor of philosophy and pedagogics, Columbia Col- 
lege. © Discussion, Frank 8. Capen, Ph.D., principal 
state normal school, New Paltz; Francis J. Cheney, Ph. 
D.. principal Kingston academy, Kingston. 

Tueslay Afternoon.—Business Meeting; paper, “ Is 
Special Training in the Schools for the Political Duties 
of Citizenship Practicable?” Hon. Wm. A. Post, civil 
service commissioner, Canton. Discussion : Supt. A. G. 
Slocum, Corning: Prin. Channing Stebbins, Brooklyn. 


Tuesday Evening.—Business Meeting; Annual Address 
of the State Superintendent, Hon. Andrew 8S. Draper, 
Albany. 


Wednesday Morning.—Business Meeting; report of 
special committee, ‘‘ Proper Reading Matter for Our 
Children,” Prin. Geo. E. Hardy, chairman, New York 
City. Discussion: Edward Eggleston, Esq., Lake 
George ; Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt, Hamilton College; Prin. 
William P. Thomson, Auburn. 

The association will have its headquarters at Congress 
Hall. The meetings will be held in the First Presbyte- 
rian church. This year the executive committee has 
tried the experiment of devoting each of the sessions to 
the reading and discussion of a single paper. This 
change is made in the belief that subjects under consid- 
eration will secure a free and more complete discussion 
than has been possible hitherto. All papers are limited 
to twenty minutes, and the subsequent discussions to 
ten minutes each. It is suggested that these discussions 
should be largely, if not entirely, extemporaneous. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the teaching fra- 
ternity throughout the Empire state, not only to those 
engaged in the public schools and colleges, but to their 
professional brethren employed in the numerous private 
and denominational schools, to co-operate with the asso- 
ciation in its efforts to elevate the profession of teaching. 
No one will be permitted to vote or hold office who does 
not possess a certificate of membership, which must be 
shown before voting. These certificates can be obtained 
in advance of the meeting, or during any of its sessions, 
by communicating with C. N. Cobb, Oneonta, N. Y, 
Teachers are urged to send for tickets at once to Treas. 
Cobb. 

All applications for board or lodging, specifying the 
rate and kind of accommodations desired, should be 
addressed, at -the earliest date possible, to Mr. O. B. 
Kipp, Saratoga, N. Y. 

Arthur Cooper, 292 Broadway, N. Y., the transporta- 
tion agent of the association, will furnish members who 
go by either line a certificate, which must be presented 
at the ticket-offices on boats to secure reduced return 
rate. Many railroads also have agreed to carry mem- 
bers of the association to and from Saratoga at the regu- 
lar fare going, and one-third regular fare for the return 
trip. All the necessary information can be obtained by 
addressing the transportation agent. 





Music and drawing are taught to every pupil in the 
New Brunswick schools. The superintendent, Professor 
Charles Jacobus, is working to make the schools under 
his charge as efficient as possible. While he believes in 
the thorough preparation of all teachers, he maintains 
that the be-t should be employed in the primary grades. 
Professor Jacobus takes an active interest in education. 
He lectured before eleven county institutes during last 
year, besides reading papers before associations, con- 
tributing to prominent educational journals, and filling 
the office of vice-president of the council of education. 
He is a believer in sports aud amusements for physical 
and mental recreation, and even in his busy life finds time 





« 


for these things also. 
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ArT the last meeting of the Associated Academic Prin-| such an observance by legislative “‘act,” or by recom-| THE celebration of Arbor Day in Atlantic City was a 
. cipals of the State of New York, it was resolved to re-| mendation of the governor or school superintendent. great success, Over sixteen hundred school children, 
= quest the regents of the university to appoint two Fe most of them carrying flags, marched through the 
On inspectors of high schools and academies sharing in the : streets with their teachers and members of the board of 

; apportionment of the literature fund of this state, whose | THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. | education. The star-spangled banner was unfurled on 
duty it shall be to familiarize themselves with the wants | poles in all the school-house yards, and other appropri- 
ers’ and needs of these schools, and to make such suggestions| The last exercises of this year in this school took place | ate exercises carried out. 
pro- as may seem adapted to promote their highest welfare. | last Saturday, Examinations will be held May 3 and 10, 
In accordance with this recommendation Senator Lin-| and then work will close until the first Saturday in Octo- NEW YORK CITY 
iza- son has introduced into the present legislature a bill pro- | ber next. aoe oe : 
C. viding for the appointment of two such persons, and| The Auxiliary Board, composed of members of the} The annual exhibition of the society of American 
the also for the payment of salaries and expenses for the | School appointed by the University, have had several) artists takes place at the Fifth Avenue art galleries ; it 
mn ; next school year. The result of such intelligent and sys- | meetings, and will soon make very important recommen- | j. we}] worth a visit. The subjects are broadly treated, 
D., tematic inspection of schools will certainly conduce to| dations to the Council of the University, in reference | the portraits are noticeable for the attempt to make a 
the educational development of the state and the steady | to the future plans of the School. picture as well as a likeness. John S. Sargent, Wm. M. 
Fes- diminution of defective methods and unfavorable condi-| The appointment of Professor Shaw and Superinten-| Chase, Childe Hassam, Ben Foster, and Miss Maria 
the tions. Dr. Francis J. Cheney, president of the Asso-| dent Poland, as instructors in the School. meets with| Brooks have pictures that will command attention. 
the ciated Academic Principals of this state gives the follow-| universal approval. Prof. Shaw will give instruction in cides’ 
the jng reasons for urging this measure : classic educational authors, and Prof. Poland will} Some original ideas relating to the *‘ Value and Influ 
D., 1. It has received the hearty and unanimous approval of the as- | ®1¥ lessons in practical pedagozy. Both of these depart-| ence of Music” were given in a lecture before. the 
‘ol- sociated principals of the state. ments will be most profitable, as these gentlemen are ad-| Academy of Anthropology and its friends. at its April 
nal 2. The state now distributes $106,000 annually to high schools mirably fitted, both by education and long experience, | meeting, at the College for Teachers, 9 University place, 
>h. ps rt oer gnats a ph ra — iY to give instruction in their subjects. by Dr. Henry G. Hanchett. The remarks were illus 

3. The necessity for these inspectors on Ieee ae by Lectures will be delivered each week from October to | trated and rendered practical and entertaining by vocal 
‘Is leading educators not only in the state, but in the national educa- May, in the chapel of the Uhiversity, by gentlemen of | and instrumental music. The part-singing by a choir of 
oa tional associations. The expense involved is trifling while all are | large experience, on practical school-room subjects. | mixed voices, and Dr. Hanchett’s interpretation of a 
vil agreed that in no way can the schools be so greatly benefited as| Tickets to these lectures can be obtained free, by all | Chopin ballad were features of the illustrations that were 
: Me a so getoc wll receive att one) ACHE Who apply. The names ofthese University lee | greatly enjoyed by the audience. 

* visit each year. mr east n° | turers will soon be announced. Teachers of New York atid, 
F 5. As President Eliot, of Harvard, pointed out before the | and vicinity can rest assured that they have a rich treat ee , re 
88 National Educational Association at its recent meeting in New | befure them. ave = ee ns oe * “a — _ a = 
, »ational workers wi » held « > New York College 
Tr, York, the academy and high school have not received their due The tuition in each of the four courses in the School F ‘ube a wl a - 7 ’ : a 
share of attention. Most of our educational soceties, depart- h ‘ for the Training of Teachers, 9 University place, on 
ments, and appropriations, are either tor coleges and universities | Will be $10. This will cover all expenses for five) co turday. Mav 10, at2e.M. A paper witt be read br 
of or for common schools, and the most hopeful tield before educa- | months’ instruction, Auditors, who do not expect to i ‘alien i a 
; ; ee Mr. Hugh P. O'Neil on ‘* Manual Training as Applied to 
ur tors at present is in raising the standard of the secondary schoois | present themselves for examination or apply for degrees, the Teaching of the Tables of Weights and Measures and 
throughout the state. : . : <é Wie wea : ‘ ad me MOCASUTCS ANC 
a 6. The bill is heartily endorsed both by the regents’ office and by wil be ee home ae acne’ x oar = ys of Arithmetic.” Prof. J. M. Green will speak on the 
“ the department of pubtic instruction and without exception by | C@Honal Nhought, © Methodology, " Psychology, “F'rac-| subject ; “* What can Manual Training do Educationally, 
n. every educator to whom it has been submitted. tical Pedagogy, and the study of Educational C lassics, that cannot be done by the Studies Already Accepte don 
sil ‘ . . on payment of the fee. A circular will soon be i: sued, con- a eS = a wee “ 

As itis very late in the present session of the legisla age f all ape pact ge the School Curriculum *” The discussion will be opened 
as ture the pressure of other business is so great that in ate al mano <a AEREND 3 OF o vm . a by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, followed by Sup't Dunn 
a spite of the conceded merits of the bill there is great ee ee naa aampl — m., J. H. Ward of the Workingman’s school. Sup't Hotfman 
AS : : etc. Daily instruction will be given to those who wish | _ . . nny ‘ 

, danger that it may fail to pass, and a year of valu- : - ‘ will present and explain an exbibit of manual work from 

‘o 2 ._. | to make the thorough study of higher and practical ped- : Ton VY heer 
able inspection be lost to the schools, unjess each princi- ? : a the schools of New York City. 

is © welle fenene@fately to his cenater end member of | °C? a business. All letters of inquiry should be ad- 

” aes bl ; rd df bl : dressed to the ‘‘ University School of Pedagogy.” Wash- bg 

‘ assembly urging speedy and favorable action. ington Square, West, New York City. THE Association of Graduates of State Normal Schools 

d — 7 will meet at 2.30 P. M. on Saturday, May 3, at the Col- 

« It is largely through the co-operation of teachers and wa lege for the Training of Teachers, No. 9 University place, 

ni clergymen, that the village improvement work has| THE Hon Henry Barnard, the Nestor of American|N. Y. Addresses will be del.vered by Principal J. M. 
spread so widely over the country, for its educational, Educators, will lecture on ** THE EARLY His- | Green, of the New Jersey state normal school, and Hon. 

- social, and moral influences are even more important ORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION,” Saturday, May 8,at3 Pp.) A. S. Draper, New York state superintendent of schools. 

. than the financial gain. While state school work was | M. inthe chapel of the University of the City of NewYork. | A business meeting will be held at 1.30, at which the 

. the vocation of Dr. B. G. Northrop, for over twenty-five | before the School of Pedagogy. All teachers are invited to | annual election of officers will take plac». 

a years, his chosen avocation was found in stimulating | be present. but only those coming early will be able to get o 

: towns to organized efforts to develop their natural ad- seats. Dr. Barnard is 79 years of age, and stands, with a age 

: vantages, and especially to improve their homes and Horace Mann, asthe most prominent figure in the early FOR EIGN NOTES. 

: home life. The school is the product of many factors, revival of interest at the commencement of the.new era The lower house of the Saxon diet has failed to pass a 

a and a factor in many products. The motto, ‘“ As is the in education sixty years ago. law for the abolishment of tuition fees. Cause, disagree 

h ” ao ol . ment as to the proper distribution of the irreducible school 

1 home 80 is the school,” suggests the close connection of mamas fund between state and communities. The principle of 

? these weed Sepeen. wiles o omank, me tend heme DURING the tornado at Louisville, Ky., the office of The more yy - has submitted 
cannot be. The home is the objective point in the hun-| gdycational Courant was completely wrecked. The | to the general council of the canton a bill concerning the 
dreds of village improvement societies recently organ-| proprietor, R. H. Carothers, and officers of the state establishment of continuation schools, (postzraduate 
. . : . - — s ‘ 0 it, ys who have not attendec 
ized. Their happy results in many states now give | teachers association, appeal to the teachers of Kentucky | school for eight years after having reached the fourteenth 

: cumulative force to this movement that may well| to aid in continuing the only paper in the state devoted | year of age will be obliged to attend these courses for two 

, invite the offi meso genset ee of taheee and solely to the interests of general education. mm Gatautne are borne by the 
school officers, to extend this beneficent agency. It isa adiehoath ° . -1 = ——— of the German-Austrian 
worthy ambition of any man, high or low, to surround set , eachers’ Union has concluded not to arrange for an 

: : : THE planting of trees is increasing throughout the | annual meeting of the National Union, but for a meeting 

his home with shrubs, or vines, or trees, and all such country. Friday, May 2, was appointed as Arbor Day of deputies, which is to take place during the time in 
influences as shall tend to make the every-day life| - Mi P this ate Supestatendent alll cae aoe which the German singing societies have their festival in 
: acowT ses ‘ . in Minnesota year. ienna this summer. 
brighter and happier / for be ” his happiest, be he king a circular of instruction to the county superintendents Mannheim, in Baden, has built another monster of a 
or peasant, who seeks his happiness in his home. If the ' school-house. It contains forty-two school rooms, two 
300,000 teachers of America should impress this senti- and teachers. Soewing nats, two music halls, two manual training 

ne ates : —- alls, and a gymnasium: also a large session room, two 
ment upon the ten millions of youth under their care, “he AP offices, two dwellings for the janitor, and four neat little 
who can estimate their influence for the realization of A TEN-DAY lecture trip in Michigan has just bere poses unees a a batting is to cost in the 

is i : made by Hon. E. E. White, where, in Detroit and Jack- | neighborhood of $250,000. In the basement bathing accom- 
this ideal. Dr. Northrop’s experience as the apostle of |'™® on : 1 em, Me, White cumects modations are arranged, and the other large, airy base 
village improvement seemed to prepare him to-be the | 59°, 2€ W4S given a roya aay “aren - pects | ment rooms are used for dining halls, where nine hundred 
leader in advocating Arbor day in schools. Less than | visit Georgia shortly, to address the State Teachers’ | children can be accommodated at once. How quickly the 

, oe . Association. It is twenty years since Mr. White last pulation in Manabeim increases may be seen from the 

eight vears ago he was appointed chairman of a com- —: ‘ 7 act that ten years ago the elementary schools were 
mittee on Arbor day in schools by the American forestry | de % similar trip to that state, and now, as then, he | attended by 4,450 pupils; at present by 9,220. Ten years 
: : , - _- | should receive an appreciative welcome. ago they had 128 teachers ; at present, 323. 
congress, which, at his suggestion, passed a resolution in It is taken for granted in Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
favor of such an observance in all our states. Four -— land, — et other pemnteten, -¥ see teacher - %. 
. : : state functionary must nsione te as ble 
Western states only had then observed Arbor day for} We asked for information from each state concerning | ) umber of —ny Bat the states son eho, ait tx aie on 
economic tree-planting, with no reference to youth. The | the teacher's status. Mr. H. F. Anders of Greene, Iowa, | do both, pension the teachers and save the tax-payer, the 
hools of Cinci iaf h cousl dee the d f that state and will please accept state authorities make a sort of life-insurance bnsiness of 
SCNOOIS O ncinnati a few months previ y, under sends us some from that state a P F it, by requiring each teacher, during the first year of his 
lead of Dr. J. B. Peaslee, had a grand celebration in| thanks. ong oyment, to Pa a menth's salary, and after that one 
: . : : : : to three per cent. o 8 salary per annum into the pension 
planting memorial trees in Eden Park, which was a Graduates of any state normal school having had 36 fund. Pensions begin after twenty years’ service. Widows 
demonstration of the possibilities of such an observance. | weeks’ successful experience, may obtain a state certifi- | and orphans are provided for also, in case of death of the 
Mr. Northrop’s work as a lecturer for the last seven| cate; and a state diploma after five years of the same. | teacher while in office. Besides this official sund, the 
. , “ : teachers in all the different states of Germany maintain 
years, facilitated his advocacy of the advantages of | The state certificate is good for five years. The diploma private aid societies, which act as auxiliaries to the official 
Arbor day. He presented the subject, personally or by | is good for life. d. 
letter, to the governors or state school superintendents of | But how about the first, second, and third grade certifi-| 4 iear complexion, free from pimples, may be bad by taking 
our states and territories, and now thirty-six states have| cates? Tell us‘please. Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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_ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ThE WORLD-ENERGY AND ITS SELF-CONSERVATION. By 
William M. Bryant., Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
B04 pp. $1.50, 


This volume is the result of twenty yeais’ sttidy to find 
a satisfactory answer to the question, ‘‘ What is man’s 
place in nature?” In order to answer this it was neces- 
sary to go further and ask, ‘‘ What is that reality we 
fall Nature?” Man's “nature” is far more complex 
fan Gduld be inferted from ahything we are able to 
earn through what is comihohly untetstood by the 
descriptive phrase ‘natural science.” The sciéntific 
movement of the present time is the external counter- 
part or complement of the speculative movement. The 
famous Hegelian dialectic is nothing less or else than 
the speculative aspect of the doctrine of the ‘‘ conserva- 
tion of energy,” which constitutes the vital element of 
l that is known as ‘‘ modern science.” Hegel treated 
slightingly the empirical school, and hence the astound- 
ing dbsurdities in his * Naturphtlosphte.” The &ém 
piricists, on the other hand, for want of well defitiéd 
principles are betrayed into just as great absurdities. 
The scientist of the future will not be content without a 
‘ speculative” training, while the specialist in specula- 
tive studies will not dare remain in ignorance of the 
special methods and results of the so-called empirical 
sciences. The work of the author has been to endeavor 
to draw these two classes closer to each other ; 6f,; td use 
his words, ‘* to trace out, and thus to render éxplicit, the 
speculative thread that is already present implicitly as 
the vital principle of the modern scientific movement.” 
He believes that we have a secure basis for the complete 
reconciliation of all science, whether speculative or empi- 
rical, with any religion that is worthy of the name. A 
further idea of the scope and aim of the work may be 
obtained from the titles of some of the chapters, as 
‘Elements and Conditions of Knowledge,” Matter and 
its Properties,” “ Truth of the Atom,” ‘ Definite Quanti- 
tative Relations in Matter,” ‘‘ Measure and Measuiréléss,” 
‘**Of the Nature of Motion,” ‘‘ Momentum,” ‘‘ Laws of 
Falling Bodies,” ete. The book is substantially bound 
in cloth ; and the workmanship is fully up to the high 
standard maintained by the publishers. 





In A CLUB CoRNER. The Monologue of a man who 
might have been sociable. _ Overheard by A. P. Rus- 
ull Boston ahd New York: Houghton, Mifflin 

0. 


The title very aptly explains the form of the book ; 
while, as to its quality, one can see almost at a glance 
that the author is above all things, a wide reader. He 
discourses on ‘‘ Conversation,” ‘‘ Originality,” ‘‘ Precept 
and Practice,” ‘‘ Old Age,” ‘‘ Solitude,” “ Style,” ‘* Vani- 
ty,” “‘Subsisting by Authorship,” ‘“‘ Public Speaking,” 
‘* Manners,” ‘ Self-Portraiture,” ‘‘ Cost of Excellence,” 
‘* Sects and Creeds,” ‘‘ Character,” ‘‘ Heroism,” ‘“‘ Friend- 
ship,” ‘‘ Heredity,” ‘« Content,” ‘‘ Democracy,” ‘‘ Respon- 
sibility,” and other always living subjects, to which he 
brings an abundance of quotation and anecdote from the 
brilliant wits ard thinkers of all times. He does not go 
back into themusty traditions, however. The whole book 
is in the style of to-day, and has a modern sprightliness 
that commends it to the most indolent or indifferent 
reader. The originality of the book is not in the ex- 
pression of the author’s ideas so much as in his extremely 
clever arrangement and compilation of the ideas of 
others, Yet there is nothing of the scrap-book about it. 
It is rather the easy, agreeable, and altogether profitable 
conversation of an affable and extremely well-read 
man, 


SyRLIN. By Ouida. Select series of Novels. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 499 pp. 50 cents. 


This handsome paper-covered volume is uniform with 
the select series of novels by popular authors that the 
Lappincotts have been issuing monthly for some time. 
It is a story of London life and the style shows all the 
excellencies and most of the faults of this brilliant 
writer. She paints English characters and English 
manners with French vivacity, and in her descriptions 
does not hesitate to call a spade a spade. Over against 
the frivolities and follies of the nobility, in the strongest 
light the author can throw upon them, is placed the 
obsequiousness (and‘often the contempt) of those in 
lower station. She is a great lover of nature,and graphic- 
ally paints the evils of over-crowded cities, on page 219, 
as follows: ‘‘ Hatred is the growth of the cities. en 
men cannot see the sky, they stare through rich men’s 
windows and curse all those who dwell within. Yes ; here 
we generate the electric light, and pour it in full efful- 
gence on the beggar’s rags and the usurer’s carri 
panels ; but of any other light we generate nothing.” 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS IN UNITED StTaTEs HIsTorY. 
Topically Arranged for School Use. Complled by 
James H. Callanan. Rochester, N. Y. Educational 
Gazette Co., publishers. 157 pp. 40 cents. 


This book is intended to meet a want often felt of a 
series of questions on the history of our own country, 
and may be used in connection with any text-book. The 
author has used these questions in his own school work 
with very satisfactory results. The subject is treated by 
topics, the range in time extending from pre-colonial 
days to (and including) Harrison’s administration. A 
great deal of judgment has been exercised in the 
a ee peo of the questions, and their use in the 
school-room will cause the pupils to do much valuable 
supplementary reading. 


REFERENCES TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STaTeEs, with an appendix. By William E. Foster. 
New York; The Soclety for Political Education, 330 
Pearl street, 25 cents. : 

This pamphlet of fifty pages refers to the sources of 
the Constitution, in Teutonic, British, and Colonial insti- 
tutions ; gives the amplest references to every step in 
the formal Goatting anid adoption of the Constitution ; 
and by volume and page indicates not orily every book 
and public document, but also every mportant magazine 
article ot review elucidating constitutiotal provisions, 
commenting upon them, or comparing them with the 
fundamental law of foteign countries. The appendix 
contains decisions of the United States supreme court 
since 1865. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY. New York: The Hum- 
boldt Publishing Company. 


MopERN Sctknck AND MODERN THouGHT. By S. Laing. 
Part I. No. 117. 30 cents. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGH?. By S. Laing. 
Part II. No. 118. 15 cents. 


UTILITARIANISM. By John Stuart Mill. No. 121. 15 
cents. 


UPoN tii OriGin of ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES AND 
upon GuactAét: Erosion. By a hiimber of eminent 
scientists. PartI. No, 122. 30 cents. 


UPON THE ORIGIN OF ALPINE AND ITALIAN LAKES AND 
UPON GLACIAL Erosion. Part II. No. 123: 15 cents. 


QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By Prof. A. Schaffle. 
Translated by Bernard Bosanquet, M. A. No. 124. 
15 Gents: 


DaRWINisM AND Potitics, By Daniel G. Ritchie, M. A. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NiniLisM: By Thomas H. Huxley, 
No, 125. 15 cents. 

The popularity of the Humboldt scientific séries is 
growing, and is certainly deserved, for this series brings 
the results of the investigations of the best thinkers to 
the homes of those of limited means, as well as to the 
rich: ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought,” a double 
number, tredts of such subjects as ‘‘ Space,” “ Time,” 
‘‘ Matter,” “ Life,” ‘ Antiquity of Man,” and “ Man’s 
Place in Nature.” No. 118 continues in the same line 
with ‘‘Modern Thought,” ‘‘ Miracles,” ‘‘ Christianity 
without Miracles,” ‘‘ Practical Life,” ete. In Nos. 122 
and 123 are contributions by Sir A. C. Ramsey, Sir John 
Ball, Roderick I. Murchison, Prof. B. Studer, and others 
on the origin of Alpine and Italian lakes, and on glacial 
erosion, Prof, A. Schaffle, of Austria, seeks to give the 
‘‘ Quintessence of Socialism” in No. 124. He sets forth 
the fundamental idea of socialism, the means of agita- 
tion, the p d transformation of the several funda- 
mental institutions of modern national economy, and a 
summary of criticisms. In No. 125 Prof. Ritchie shows 
how the Darwinian theory would work when applied to 
politics. ‘‘ Administrative Nihilism ” is one of the most 
thoughtful of Prof. Huxley’s essays. 

No man is better able to write from the agnostic 
standpoint than John Stuart Mill. That he is not a 
Christian is certain; it is also certain that he is not 
always wrong. In fact, in many respects he is more 
likely to be right than wrong. This treatise on utilita- 
rianism is really a treatise on morals, answering the 
question as to the test of right and wrong. In refer- 
ence to the questions he discusses, he stands on the same 
general ground as Spencer and Bain; and yet in some 
important particulars he differs from both of these 
authors, for it is true that Bain and Spencer do not 
agree. In fact, it is very difficult to find any two 
authors who write from a purely intellectual standpoint 
who do agree on all points connected with the founda- 
tion principles of ethics. The questions, what is right? 
and what is wrong? have never yet been answered, and 
probably the day is far distant when they#will be. If 
we say the law of God is right, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the law of as revealed in His Word has 
frequently changed, and that also under some conditions 
his right would be under other conditions wrong. This 
pea could be illustrated at length, but to those who 
ve thought concerning this subject this statement is 
sufficient. Thoughtful readers only should study this 
treatise of Mill ; superficial ones should let it alone. A 
great deal of harm has been done by those who have 
had but 3 smattering of the truth, and have not been 
able to*go to its fountain. Better follow what is wrong 
blindly than to follow what is right with prejudice. 


MAGAZINES. 


Shakespeariana, conducted by the Shakespeare society of New 
York, 18 almost ind. nsable to the student of the great dramatist. 
The April number gives an analysis of that work of 8 : 
uth, “Love's Labor’s Lost,” and it is very rofitable rea’ for 
iterary students. In the article entitled * Baconian Comedy 
of Errors,” are given some features of a famous controversy. 

The A nitarian has an article on “Some Massachusetts 
School-Houses,”’ showing there is room for reform, even in some 
of the peouiots portions of the Old Bay state, in — to the 
ventilation and general sanitary arrangements of school build- 


n Harper's lagazine for L. E. Chittenden tells how, between 
twelve o aly, a certain Friday in 1862 and four A. M. on the fol- 


that e he was ter of the U.8.treasury. Theod 
opens the number with ** Some Modern French Painters,” giving an 
exposition of the new art influences initiated by Corot, M and 
Courbet. Quaint historic imagini are the twenty-six drawings 
in whicn Howard Pyle makes visible the life of the olden time, 
described by John Austin Stevens in his paper on “ Old New York 
Taverns.” Wi Sharp mm an illustrated Peper entatl 
“Through Bush and Fern,” describes the contrad ns and fas- 
cinations of the fauna and flora in “ the oldest land in the world.” 
pap Gumey gives ae of — and works aoe 
“— old poe' who wrote “ Eng Lyrics under 

First Charles.” 

The fine, sharp, line drawings for which Carpent: 


ry and Building 
has long been noted, are supplemented in the April number, by 
an elegant colored plate, Among the subjects treated are: “Dry 





lo Monday, he signed twelve thousand five hundred bonds. At | ob 
ore Child | ad: 


Rot in Timber,” “ Green-house Heatitig by Hot Water,” “ Peculiar 
Plum Work,” and others. The itorials discuss, among 
other things “ Trade Schools ” and “ Manual a 


The Cen , itt ion with the anni of the centen- 
nary of W: Lem tion, inte in ie ay number 
several articles on 0 ts of the W: and 


“Some New Washington R Yad There are two ‘ Spaigned 
orticles 5 on Marie Hoshikirtse tten by women. ‘The long 


ff, wt 
pene series of papers on “ The Wonien of the French Salons,”’ 
y Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason, of Chicago, in this number. 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore makes a contnmbution to the literature 
réating to Robert Browning in ncott’s for May. An article 
of timely interest, “Subsidies and Shipping,” by Henry W. Ray- 
mond, is 4 powerful plea for subsidies for our merchant marine. 
n* of Scott,” a clever critical study, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stoddard throws new t upon pang & the favorite characters 
in Sir Walter’s fiction. This number a brilliant novelette by 
Bret Harte, éntitied “A of Green Springs.” A number of 
amusing bitinders and slips of the tongue are in “ Put- 
ting one’s Foot im it,” by William Shepherd. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

D. C. Hearn & Co., encouraged by the success of the “ Histori- 
ettes Modernes,” by Prof. C. Fontaine, Washington, D. C., issue 
a second yolume by the same author and edited on the same plan. 
The stories are short, pure, unusually interesting, and of recent 
appearance in France, and the notes are full and suggestive. 

MACMILLAN & Co. are republishing in clear, fine type, and on 
good paper, the novels of Charles Kingsley, at the remarkably 
low price of sixpence or twelve cents a number. , 

JoHN Witey & SoNs issue the fourteenth edition, carefully 
revised and enlarged, of Angus Sinclair’s “ Locomot{ve Engine 
Running and Management,” first published five years ago. 

ScrrpNER & WELFORD present a delightful collection of stories, 
legends, and fables in the “ Flowers from 4 Persian Garden and 
Other Papers,” by Mr. W. A. Clouston. 

Tut APPLeTons bring out a novel of more than ordinary qual- 
ity in “The Craze of Christian Engelhart,” by Henry Fatilkner ; 
also the second part of Lieut. William R. Hamilton’s “‘ Practical 
Instructions for the National Guard of the United States.” 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., under the title of * God and his Lit- 
tle Children,” publish two sermons by the Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke, in which the author maintains that “no children are lost.’ 

Hovaurton, MIrFiin & Co's. recent publication, the “ Waif of 
the Plains,” will be welcomed by all lovers of Bret Harte’s writ- 
ings. Arthur L. Kimball, of Johns Hopkins University, in “ The 
Physical Properties of Gases,” p ts the lts of his latest 
investigations. 

THE CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY bring outa number of new 
books. Among them are a translation of “ Uranie,” by Camille 
Flammarion; a life, by the Rev. Theodore Wood, of the Rev. J. 
G. Wood; a new novel by Judge A. W. Tourgee, “ Pactolus 
Prime,” and a semi-historical novel of Bermuda called “Stolen 
America,” by Isabel Henderson Floyd. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. have among their latest books Prof. 
Max Muller’s new work, entitled “* Natural Religion,” which ap- 
peals strongly to both the student of languages and the religious 
reader. 

J. B. Lrprrncort Co. publish five tales under the title of “Star- 
hght Ranch, and Other Stories of Army Life on the Frontier,” by 
Captain Charles King. 

THe PutrnamMs have added two volumes to the Kmckerbocker 
Nugget Series, ** The Youth and Boyhood of Goethe,” being the 
first eleven books ot the poet’s autobiography. 

D. Loruror Co. issue the story of “Those Raeburn Girls,” by 
Mrs. A. F. Raffensperger, in which there are some helpful sugges- 
tions regarding the various occupations that are open to women 
for the earning of a livelihood. 

Tne HARPERS have among their most interesting books “ What 
I Remember,” by T. Adolphus Trollope. The first volume cover® 
some fifty years, extending back from 1865. The present narrative 
takes up his story at that date and carries it to the present. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS ‘publish * A tale of the House of the Wol- 
fings and all the Kindreds of the Mark,” written,in prose and in 
verse, by W. Morris. 

Forps, HowarRD & HULBERT will shortly publish a volume en- 
titled “* Midnight Talks at the Club,” made up chiefly from a series 
of articles published in the Sunday issues of the New York 
Times. 

Ginn & Co. announce the publication of “ Elements of the Cal- 
culus,” by A. 8. Hardy, professor of mathematics in Dartmouth 
College. 

SCRIBNER & WELFORD have in their Contemporary Science 
Series “The Evolution of Sex,” by Prof. Patrick Geddes and J. 
Arthur Thompson; “ Physiognomy and Expression,” by P. Mant 

egazza; “The Village Community in Britain,” by G. L. Gomme: 
“Electricity in Modern Life,” by G. W. de Tunzelmann; “ The 
Origin of the Aryans,” by Dr. Isaac Taylor; “ Evolution and Dis- 
ease,” by J. Bland Sutton. 











An Honorable Calling. 
In all the profession of medicine has been held in honor. 


Each of other learned professions is more or less dependent 


S| upon thisone. The lawyer must be versed in Medical Jurispru- 


dence, and the clergyman must know “to minister to a mind dis- 

eased.” And just now the writers of fiction seem to be encroach- 

ing upon the doctors’ “preserves.” With slight alterations or 

additions, for example, a few illustrations, many a modern novel 

might be made to do service as medical work. 

doctors’ lives are not all 
tments. The 





ve. 

worst of 
thy thi let ther 

pathy upon them, let us ra 

the patients given over by them. 

Oxygen Treatment of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN. Being inbaled, 

it is absorbed into the blood, and distributed over the whole! ‘y, 

parting new strength and and assisting 


nusiiens ae Woon ii in thelr preston, “You will 
thousand are it in ou wi 

find testimonials from these, as well as from numbers of 
ts, besides, of pomel Oxyeen. in our 
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BEECHAM’S 


THE 
WORLD’S 
MEDICINE. 


From the earliest days of medical 
science no antidote has achieved such 
a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the utter- 
most parts of the earth ; their cura- 
tive power is universally acknow- 
ledged to a degree unprecedented in 
the annals of physical research ; and 
it is echoed from shore to shore that 
for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
Indigestion with its dreaded allies, 
and for assisting Nature 





THIS WONDERFUL es 


For BILIOUS and NERYOUS DISORDERS 


is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. 
It is the premier Specific for Sick Headache and 
indigestion ; and is found efficacious and reme- 


in her 
wondrous functions, they are 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 


“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


—AND— 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


COMBINED. 


Sixth Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y. (between Lake George and Saratoga), 
JULY 29—AUGUST 16, 1890. 
4200 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. 


THE LARGEST, STRONGEST, AND BEST OF ALL THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FACULTY. 


PsycHOLoGY AND Pepacoaics. 


dial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS. 























Dr. E, E. WHITE, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

R. C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 

G, I. ALDRICH, Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass., 
CHAS. F. KING, Prin. Dearborn School, Boston, 

H. P. SMITH, Head Drawing Teacher, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Miss W. BERTHA HINTZ, Normal School, Boston, 


JOHN F. WOODHULL, College for Training Teachers, 
New York City, 


W. J. BALLARD, Supt. Schools, Jamaica, L. I., 
L. D. SMITH, Teacher of Penmanship, Hartford, Ct., 
WALTER S. PARKER, Prin. Everett School, Boston, 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor Primary t 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Felix Adler’ sllidiadhs N.Y., 
Miss MAY STONE, Shawmut Prim. School, Caste Mom, 
L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D., Monroe College { 
of Oratory, Boston, j 
Dr. E, A. WINSHIP, Editor Journal of Education, 


LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR AND SCHOOL. MANAGEMENT 
ARITHMETIC. 
GroGrRaPHY. 
DRrawinc. 
ILLUSTRATIVE DrawiINnG AND PAINTING. 
EvLementary Natura Science aNnD Home-Mape 
APPARATUS, 
PuysicaL TRatininG, 
PENMANHIP, 
History. 
Primary Work anp Metuops. 
KINDERGARTEN Work AND MeTuops 
, Sentence Metuop tn Reapinc. 
REapING anv ELocvution. 


Lecrurgs, 








ADVANTAGES, 
Some of the advantages of this School may be briefly stated as follows : 


A Faculty composed wholly of Experts. An excellent building, with plenty of open space 
ae rate of Tuition and liberal reductions to | all around it. 
clu 

Board much cheaper than any other Summer 
School. An acquaintance with leading educators from all 
A section of @untry rich in historic associations. _| parts of the country, including a corps of instructors 
Lake George near by; also Lake Luzerne, Sara-| which will be recognized as the best yet broug4 


toga, Mt. McGregor, and the Adirondacks, all of together. 
world-wide fame. 


Numerous cheap excursions that will not be over-| The rest afforded by the vicinity and atmosphere 
crowded. of the most famous of our mountain regions, and 

Field excursions in connection with the lectures in | Combined with it the opportunity of learning the bes; 
Natural Science. | known methods of teaching. 





An excellent concert and lecture course, 


| 





Liberal reductions to clubs. Circulars now ready. Address 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York, 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


FIRST-CLASS ACCENTS WANTED 


pa we new a Man Wonderful” —— a 
an encil Sharpener to ev teacher and school. 
write for pestistines. “9 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, }3 





Please 


Clinton Place, New York. 
Wabesh Avenue, Chicago 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more, 
without display, Be. a line. 


PILLS. 


THEY ACT LIKE MAGIC ON A 


HE TEACHERS’ 
30 cents a year. 


PROFESSION, monthly 
For progressive teachers. 


INERALS. 


Exchange and correspondence 


Weak Stomach invited. R. N. CORNISH, Montclair, N. J. 
’ 

LAYS, Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 

And are the great cure for ‘School, Club and Parlor. Best out. Cata- 


logue free. T. 8. DENISON, Chics ago, Ill 


Sick Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, 
etc., etc. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


NITY. A weekly journal of a Religion that is 
Ratior al and a Rationalism that is Religious. 
10 weeks 10 cents. CHICAGO, 


F you mean business, and want a pasthen as 
principal or graded teacher, address, with 
stamp, MCTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ver 


million, S. D. 
y* ATION STUDY. Teachers who are going 

to attend summer schools, can secure one 
as kK rebate on thei r expenses by writing to 
A KELLOGG, 2% Clinton place, Y. 


RE YOUR PUPILS INTERESTED? Treas- 

URE-TROVE will insure this important result. 

$1.00 a year. Sample, 5 cents... TREASURE-TROVE 
Co., % Clinton pi., N. ¥ 





EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. Thor 
ough instruction under ablest masters in 
Prepared only by | Music, Fine Arts, Elocution, Literature, Long 
Py | uages, Physical Culture and Tunme. Tuition $5 
THOS. BEECHAM. St. Helens | to $25 per term. Board and room,including steam 
: ae ? heat and electric light, $5 to $7.50 per wee ‘or 


| illustrated calendar giving ful 
jaddress E. TOURJEER, Director, 
| Boston. 


information, 
Franklin #q., 


Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 Canal Street, New York, 


E 





A Summer School of Chemistry 
|in the University of Michigan.- 
who (if your druggist does not keep July 7 to Aug. I5. Primarily for 
them) will mail Beecham’s Pills on | 
receipt of price—dut inguire first. | Teachers. Address, Mr. W. F. 

| Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION, BEGINNING JULY léth, 1800. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks.—23 Professors. EMERSON'’S COL- 
LEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks.—Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. ACA- 


DEMIC DEPARTMENT: 3 Weeks. 


THE BEST LOCATION—OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

The Oldest Summer School. The Greatest Advantages, 
The Best Instructors, The Most Thorough Courses of Study, 
COMBINING REST AND RECREATION WITH STUDY AND IMPROVEMENT. 

Attendance for 1889 was 350, from 28 States and Territomes, making this the largest Summer 
School in the United States. Send for Circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, 

A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, Worcester, Mass 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J W. SHOEMAKER, A.M By Jonun H. Becurer 
This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom | The author has been engaged for fifteen years 


16 Professors. 


MASS, 





experience, and is a practical common sense | in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and | ceptional tacilities tor securing words liable to be 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely | mispronounced. All persons who desire to pro 
free from the entangling technicalities that so | nounce according to the most approved standards 


frequently prevail in books of this class. It ad- 

vocates no individual! system, but appeals to the 

intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can 

therefore be as successfully used by the average 

teacher of reading, as by the trained elocutionist. 
0 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


Liberal terms in quantities. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


will find this volume a most comprebensive and 
convenient help. 
It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and 
| to the needs of the general student. 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 
Special inducements for school introduction. 





DON’T FAIL TO TAKE THE 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail Road 


FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


Teachers’ National Convention. 
THE BURLINGTON IS THE BEST. 


E. J. SWORDS, W.C. LOCHERTY. 
Gen. Eastern Agt., 317 Broadway, New York. Passenger Agent. 





The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
with us. 


Education and others wishing 


A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 

We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 


Send for our new 


thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 


registration blanks, 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESk 


Some of the best books for schools, 
recently published are among those on the 
list of Messrs. Geo. Sherwood & Co., 
school book publishers, of 307 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. In the Revised Model 
Elementary Arithmetic, by H. H. Belfield, 
the problems are thought-provoking, prac- 
tical, and instructive. All principles are 
developed by inductive exercises and 
objective illustrations. The Virtues and 
Their Reasons, by Austin Bierbower, has 
aroused the highest praise. We hope it 
will be used in every school in the land. 
Mrs. M. D. L. Haynie’s Syntax and Analy- 
sis ; Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General 
History; Arithmetic of the Farm and 
Workshop, by Frank H. Hall ; Lessons in 
English, Composition, Grammar, and 
Rhetoric combined, by W. W. Gist, A.M. 
Taylor’s Model History of United States ; 
and Abbie G. Hall's Botany and Analysis 
of Plants, are all works of high merit and 
deserved reputation, 





Teachers! Ye who have continual need 
of duplicate writings of every sort—do 
you kuow that the Edison mimeograph, 
patented by Thos. A. Edison, makes 3,000 
copies of one original writing, drawing, 
music, etc., 1,500 copies of one original 
type-writer letter? It is recommended by 
over 40,000 users. Send for circular and 
sample of work to the A. B, Dick Com- 
pany, 82 Liberty street, New York. 


‘A teacher’s library, complete in one 
volume,” is what has been said of 
Studies in Pedagogy, by Gen. Thomas J. 
Morgan, United States commissioner of 
indian affairs, late principal of the Rhode 
Island state normal school. It is full of 
suggestions, hints, and information, inval- 
uable to all teachers—old and young. A 
special offer, good for thirty days, to sub- 
scribers of this paper, is made by the pub- 
lishers, Silver, Burdett & Co., who will 
send a copy of Studies in Pedagogy, post- 
paid, to any teacher who is a subscriber to 





Teachers ! If you have—as of course you 
do have—exercises and other writing to 
do in your classes, be sure to ask your 
stationer to sell vou one or more of the 
Acme school tablets, made and copy- 
righted by the Acme Stationery and Paper 
Co., of 59 Duane street, New York. ou 
cannot realize—until yuo try it—what an 
immense saving of time and trouble this 
handy stationery will be. 


No wonder it is popular; the appoint- 
ments of the famous New York and Chi- 
cago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, corres- 
pond in elegance and luxury with those 
of a first-class family hotel. e conveni- 
ence of arriving at Grand Central station, 
Jargest and finest passenger station in 
America, and the only one in the city of 
New York, is another advantage enjoyed 
exclusively by patrons of the New York 
Central. This great four-track Trunk 
Line is unsurpassed for safety, Comfort, 
and the speed of its splendid trains. 


Think how the poor heathen bows down 
to wood and stone! Give your imagina- 
tion re et while you consider the yel- 
low-faced ‘*Chinee” and “Jap.” at work 
in the select tea gardens of China and 
Japan picking none but the highest grade 
leaf for exportation by the Great Ameri- 
can Tea Co., of 31 Vesey street, New 
York. All their teas are guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure, and handsome new premiums 
of imported china, lamps, etc., are given 
away with orders of ten dollars and 
upwards, or discounts made if preferred. 
When ordering, be particular and state if 
you want Formoso, Amoy Oolong, Mixed 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, Ja- 
pan, English Breakfast, or Sun-Sun Chop, 


Among the standard text-books, which 
teachers recognize as in the front rank, 
may be mentioned Raub’s Lessons in Eng- 
lish, Practical Grammar, Elementary and 
Complete Arithmetic; Brown’s Elemen- 
tary and Academic Algebia; Sharpless’ 
Plane and Solid Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry ; Baker’s Philosophy and Chemistry ; 


Readers, First to Fifth; Buckwalter’s 
Spellers; Dunglison’s Physiologies; and 
Practical System Pe ip. These are 
all published by Messrs. Porter & Coates, 
of Chestnut street, Philadelphia, who 
send descriptive catalogue and introduc- 
tion price lists on application. 


Teachers living out of town, when visit- 
ing New Ryne City will = baggage, 
express, an iage hire by stopping at 
the Grand Union ‘hotel, opposite Grand 
Central depot. Six hundred* handsomely 
furnished rooms at one dollar and upwards 
= day, with table on the European plan. 

levators and all modern conveniences 
are among the inducements of this excel- 
lent hotel. Restaurants supplied with the 
best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroads to all depots. 


Schools and academies interested in 
chemical experiments should bear in mind 
that Messrs. Eimer & Amend, of 205-211 
Third avenue, New York, importers and 
manufacturers of chemical and physical 
a tus, chemicals, minerals, etc., are 
ready to supply schools at low rates. 
Specialties of this house are acids, German 
and Bohemian lassware, balances, 
weights, burners, collections of minerals, 
crystals, metals, etc. 


Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul. 

For the Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., July, 1890, the CHicago, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PauL RatLway Co. 
will sell reduced rate éxcursion tickets 
from Chicago and all other points on its 
5,700 miles of thoroughly equipped road 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North Dak- 
ota ; and all railroads in the United States 
will sell excursion tickets to St. Paul and 
return for this occasion via the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & St. Pau. RatLway. For 
Circulars of information containin 
further particulars, please address A. 
H. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Yoovts 
Satsaparlka 
WY 


Poses 
Vaweholkar 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla %* found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
blood purifier and actually accomplishes all that 
is claimed forit. Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 





) 
’ 





DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


In its First Stages. 





) 
; Be sure you get the genuine. 
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THOUSA 
Best Materials throughout. 
BEST for Health, 
Comfort. 


Wear and Finish. -70 
Ring Buckle at Hip for 1% 
Hose Supporters Miss, 
Tape-fastened Buttons .70 
—won't pull off 16 
Cord.edge BUTTON 4 
HOLES-won't weur out, 1100 

FOR SALE BY : 
Leading Retailers, — 
or mailed Free on 1.25 
receipt of price, by 1.50 
WL 1.75 
. AGES. 2.00 

FERRIS BROS 


Manufaeturers, 341 Broadway, New York, 
MARSHALL FIELD & 0O., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western 


N. Y. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK, 


All the facilities of the propmetors for reaching 
principals and school officers are placed at the 
disposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 








Established 1855. 
83 East 147TH STREET, N, Y 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. 21 W. 5th St. 
Studio Building , ST. PAUL, MiNN. 

Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars on 
application. 








of location 
ssociation, 170 
Orville Brewer. 


For larger salaries, or chan 
address ‘Teachers’ Co-operative 
State Street, Chieago, ILL, 
Mauager. 





Northwestern Teachers’ Agency. 
SEND STAMP FOR FORM, ETC. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 
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School Boards needing a Superintendent, 
wants known early Correspondence selicited, and confidential 


School Principal, Special Teacher, or Grade 


Teachers, are invited to make their 
We shall also be giad to hear from all teachers contemplating a change. 


address. TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 DEARBORN STRIZET, CHICAGO. 








$2,500 SUPERINTENDENC 


is still open, and our vacancy hist is rapidly 
increasi Here is an extract from a letter 
of Feb. in which we aie asked to select a 


$1,400 teacher for the next fall: “I write you thus early that, if you have no one registered now 


who will suit us, you will still be able, in course 
likely to meet our views.” Circulars free. 


of a month or two, to find some one who will x 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L, B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street. ALLENTOWN, PA. 





New YorkLeague Teachers’ Bureau, 


COXSACKIE. N. Y. 


Eximon L. Monroe, Manager. 


THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, 
GFNERAL MANAGER. 


IOWA. 


Remember that if you enroll in the New York League 
Teachers’ Bureau you will have Duplicate Registration, at 


no further cost to you, in 





each State Bureau of the 


National League, which consists of a Bureau in each 





State in the Union and al 
teachers and positions. 
culars to 


| Co-operative in providing for 


it will pay you to write for cir- 


ELMON L. MONROE, Manager, 


COXSACKIE, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Prof Teachers, Governesses, M 
siolton, ets. to. Celieres, Schools Families and 
Churches. Also Boo mographers, 

and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Copyists 
Address Miss ©. L,. WERNER, 
229 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 








leges, on Families, 

- ts. Selling and of ach po 
ni rent 00 y: 

Bomoor. FURNITURE and 1 su ibe. Best 

rejerences Luruisdeu. » MiKIAM OU RE, 

15) Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Yor y- 





TE ACHERS W ANTED! We have on our books, 
* now, hundreds of vac- 
ancies. They are for Professors in Colleges, at 
salaries of to 000. For Superintendents 
and Princi at § of $450 to $2,500. For 
High School Princi and Assistants, at salaries 
or $400 to $1,500. For Grade Teachers at salaries 
of per month, to $8 per month. For Train- 
ing Teachers in Normals, at sala’ of ) to 
1,200. For specialists in Music, Art, Modern 
ne Elocution and Commertial branches, 
at sala of $350 .200. Now is the time to 
send for biank and manual. Our vacancies are 
from employers, and not “hearsay.” 
Address, School and College Bureau, C. J 
ALBERT, Manager. ELMHURST, ILL. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ 


qools, families, su- 
perior incipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 











OR SALE—Valuable school in a live 
F town of 3,500 population. Ge 





for ap 
active teacher. Address 
J. M. MoCorp, Alvarado, Tex 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS. COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


p of . Epps has 
covides - Reseneae) Ss ay a delicatel; 
— doctors bills, Teis save us many 
oon 4 itis by the 3 the judicious use of 
rach ar built. =e wi nti until strong eno agh to 4 
iy nD 

every tendency to of subtle 
maladies are Guateng around = ready to attack 


pie gyi -- J TX, 

many a fa’ y 

— with 
ed frame, 


a We may escape 
ASA ping ourselves well 
pure anda eagerly nourish- 
Oeth boiling 


nM 


Made a 
nhEs © EPPs & domergpathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





Finest resorts in America along the 
Hunting,|GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY in 
~~ Dakota ons Montana. 
Fishing. Write F. |. WaiTxer, G. P. & T. A., 
it. Paul, ion for Guide Book. 





CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 


Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 


ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQU ETTES, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
USSELS, 3-PLYS, AND EXTRA 
SUPER TNGRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Dam Spun 
and Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes 
was never so complete. 


MATTING S. 
Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR om DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


and Red Check Mattings 
FROM ‘ec One KOLL OF 40 YARDS. 
alse fine, seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 
arps) for decorative purposes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & G0., 


SIXLH AVE,, 13th & 14th Sts., NEW YORK, 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
zcured by + 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 





R CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAD- 
FOE Cine the ekin of children end infaxte sed 
—— torturing, ring, i . Scaly 

diseases of tie skin, scalp and blood, with 
Sa from infancy to old age, the Cur1 
REMEDIES are infallible. 
CuricurA, the 


aL Skin Cure, and Currcura 
Soap, an exq kin Beau , externally 
and borsouna RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 
blood diseases. from pimples to scrofula. 

CURA, 50c. ; SOAP, 

by the Porres 

N, Mass. 

Diseases.” 


- ¢ 7“ Scalp preserved 
CURA SOAP. 


Sold every woere. 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., 
Send for “ How to Cure ‘Skin 


ea Boor’ 





and 








ummer over the GREAT 
[NOwri ENN RAILWAY. Series of 
w rate tours for teachers to finest 
scenery in America. Write F. I. 
\Warcser. G P. & T. A., St. Paul, 
|Mion., for Vacation Gospel. 


Take a 
Trip 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


Tf your teeth are gots attention. Reliabi 
| Work. Moderate Plastic filling for 
broken down and A. - teeth, a specialty. 


| Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JouRNA!. 
A MONTH can be 


5= to $250. SS iande working for us 








$15.= preferred who can furnish a horse and 
| give their whole time to the business. Spare 
| moments may be protitably employed also. A tew 
| vacancies in towns and vit & F. JOHNSON 
| & ©0O., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





DO YOU WAN 


T A POSITION 


AS TEACHER ? 


If so, write to the 


New York Educational Bureau. 


Many direct calls for teachers are coming in. 


Several Train- 


ing School positions are now open. 
Manual Training teacher for Shop Work, $1000, 
English Teacher in Normal School, $1300. Man wanted. 
Lady to Teach English in Training School, $800. 
Critic Teachers for Normal Schools, $800. 
Primary Training Teacher, $800. 
Teacher of Sciences in Training School, $1100. 
Lady Assistants wanted, from $300. upwards. 
Male Assisiants and Principals wanted at $400. to $1800. per 


year, at once, 


NOTE THIS OFFER TO YOU. 


This is not a 
competent teachers. 
him so. 
ates, but our patrons usuall 


stamp photographs, free. 
Will you be our ae 


Free Registration Bureau, 


Our members are 


If we cannot assist a correspondent we tell 
We do not insist on having Normal and College Cradu- 
call for them. 
is $2.00. Upon receipt of this offer and $2.00, we will register|P 
Normal and College Graduates for one year, and also furnis 
Send cabinet tr 
ndent in your localit 
ress at once the 


Our Registration fee 
100 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, 


H. 8. KELLOGG, ManaGeEr. 


NEW YORK. 









GREATANERICAN 


AE 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Pacwium No. 27. ¢ 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums 


and Discounts to in- 
ed 


ena : oPamiy’ ees a Very Best 6 
— We eee. Wee Order o 
and state if want LX od che? Oalong, Mixed, Young i fixed: Vo *iiFeon, Gunpowder 
Bods. Sent eneiish fora sl Order oud lias nines a api saty in Vie 
Dartioulars address The American Scan Tea Con Con send New Fon REP f° wt BECP. 0. Box sf, 





‘REMARKABLE INSECTS. 


—_—— 


‘The following paragraphs may be used to secure 
the pupiis’ interest in insect life.) 

The spider has always attracted the at- 
tention and interest of man, as it is a type 
of prudence, wisdom, and industry. Every- 

y has noticed the ingenuity of the 
common house and garden spider, in weav- 
ing its net and catching its prey. it takes 
four millions of the littie silken threads 
spun by the spider to make a filament as 
large as a human hair, and yet the spider 

frequently manufactu.e several large 
webs in a season, each thread composed of 
thousands of smaller ones. 

The claw of the spider is more compli- 
cated than that of the lion, having three 
retractile hooks, each with a row of notch- 
ed teeth on the inner side. There are two 
sets of these mandibles or jaws, one for 
seizing its prey and the other for devour- 
ing it. 

there are usually six. and in some 
cases, eight sets of eyes in the spider, that 
have a singularly brilhant, watchful, and 


af | threatening look, and enable the creature 


to se on all sides at once. The fangs are 
jointed and can be freely turned, and at 
the point of the claw 1s the opening of a 
poison gland, which discharges its venom 
precisely as in the case of the serpent. 





The silk-worm is one of the most remark 
able and useful of insects, for many of 
the most costly fabrics are the products 
spun by the caterpillars of a certain species 
of moths, pursuing their unconscious law 
of growth. The rearing of the silk-worm 
has been for many centuries an industry 
of the greatest importance in China and 
Japan. It was introduced into Europe 
early in the sixth century by two monks, 
who had lived in China many years, and 
who brought home with them a quantity 
of silk-worm eggs. 

During the middle ages the industry 
spread over Italy, Spain, and France. The 
silk of commerce is mostly derived from 
the mulberry silk-worm. There are two 
other species of worm—the ailantus and 
oak feeding worms—that produce silk of 
excellent quality, and for climates such as 
that of America are more easily reared on 
account of their hardihood. 

As soon as the worm arrives at maturity 
it ceases to eat, and gradually diminishe- 
in size. It then changes to a pearlish- 
white color, and seeks a place on which to 
rest and spin its cocoon. In five days the 
work is done, and the silk-worm has now 
become a chrysalis ; and in twelve days the 
moth has eaten through the silken en- 
velope. The male and female moths are 
then paired, a.d in a few hours the female 
lays its eggs, and immediately after dies. 

An ounce of eggs will yield from thirty 
to forty thousand hatched silk-worms. 
These will produce from fifty to sixty 
pounds of cocoons, equivalent, perbaps, to 
about twelve pounds of raw silk. The 
ailantus worm produces two crops per 
annum, and in California, where the foli- 
age is plentiful all the year round, three 
crops of cocoons are not uncommon. The 
oak-feeding worm is a native of Japan. Its 
recent culture in Europe and America 
makes it a formidaple rival in prospect of 
the mulberry worm. [ts cocoons are larger 
than those of other worms, and sometimes 
unwind a length of eleven hundred yards. 





The Meeting at St. Paul. 

The Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way Company is already making elaborate 
reparations for the transportation of 
teachers and their friends to St. Paul, at the 
time of the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, in July next. The 
North-Western contemplates running 
numerous special trains for the exclusive 
accommodation of the teachers and their 
friends, and as the line penetrates the 
most thrifty and attractive portions of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, touching many 
of the famous Summer Resorts en route, 
a delightful geen | is insured by the sel- 
ection of the North-Western for the trip. 
Circulars containing full information re- 
garding all details of the trip, cost, accom- 
modations at St. Paul, features en route, 
etc., etc., will be mailed to all persons 
making application for them. Address, 
E. P. Wilson, General enemy Agent, 
C. & N. W. Railway, Chicago, Ills 


IMPORTANT. 
When visit New York City, et 


Express and rriage Hire, — &. the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite G 


De 
tea Raaareanpati uae re 


b pm ay: , European paan, Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restanramte upplied with the best. Horse cars, 





stages, and elevated railroads to You 
can ive better for ese mowey at (he Gre oS Cen 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 


time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.”"— Mrs. Lydia 0. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me 


“Some time ago my wife's hair began to 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from be« 
bald, but it also caused 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to this 
Statement before a justice of the peace.” 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, lowa 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack of 


oming 
an entirely new 


brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several atiicles recommended by druggists 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 
was Ayer's Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair m a few weeks. [ think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
Was hecessary a8 a restorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 
for that purpose I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 


ee similar preparation how on the market.’ 
Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggiste and Perfumers. 





NESS & HEAD ISES CURED by 
Ry ye TUBULAR EAR 
Whispers heard. Com 


—— Suceessful where all ef nee Repke Sold by F. ISCO, 
» 833 Br'dway, New York. Write for bevk of preefs FREER. 





MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N.Y, RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , aleo Chimes 
and Peals, For more thau half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Reils of Pure Copper and Tin for Chur 
Schools, Fire Alarmsa, Farms, etc. F 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Fre ¢. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti, O. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 





MOKE 
Port quai “p — iin BELLS 
no eS EN [MES & PE Acs. i. 





BARGAINS I!! 


We have on hand at ali times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11 “ Man Wonderful”’ Manikina, $5.0, 
slightly damaged by handling, tor sale 
only $2.50. 

9 Kuight’s Histery of England, in two large 
quarto cloth volumes: Original price, $4.00 
for only $2.00. 


at 


3 Zell's Cyclopedia, half woroece, price 87.00 
for only $4.00. 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE'S LECTURES ON EDUCA.- 
TION, sold at $1.00. It contains pearly all thet 
is in the new edition, bound in cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post- 
paid, for # cents. 

Send now, for they won't jast long. 





E. L. Kellogg & Oo., % Clinton Place, N. ¥ 
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ECLECTIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 
the Eclectic History of the United States, by M. E. THALHEIMER author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four colored plates, and the entire 
text re-set in new type. 12mo, half jeather, 440 pages. ice, $1.00; exchange price, 6O 
cents. 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 

sition and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. By VIRGINIA 

Wappy, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va. High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, 
$1.00; exchange price 6O cents. 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra to accompany Ray’s 
Mathematical Series, by GEorGk W. SmrrH, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. A Yo book 
course in Algebra, sufficiently full —_ the aan school and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 
pages. Price, $1.00; exchange price, GO cents. 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
BOSTON 


, ST.P 
N OW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unifuem with our well-known and widely circulated Number and 
Algebra Lessons, Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics. Edited by Principal A. S. Rog, of the 
Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York, 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
WILL be interested to learn of the Mode; 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH Course in the study of English that is 


offered by the following text-books on Spelling, Language, Grammar, Composition, Literature: 
Reed’s Word Lessons—A Complete Speller. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on Rhetoric. 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on English Literature. 
English Classic Series—85 Numbers, 
Kellogg’s Editions of Shakespeare’s Plays—13 Numbers. 

In the preparation of this series the authors have had but one object clearly in view—to so develop 
the study of the English language as to present a complete progressive course, from the Spelling-book to 
the study of English Literature. 

The United States Census Report of 1880 gives 605 cities and towns, having a population of not less 
han 4000, Of this number the public schools of 327 are among those that have already introduced, in 
whole or in part, the Reep & Ke_tocc Compete Course In ‘ENGLISH. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 774 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 




















JUST OUT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


@ MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. _—“ ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 
1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00. 


Size 41x65. Mounted on oak rollers and muslin back and binding. The names of places are 
indicated by initial letters ouly. 
THE WORLD 


Illustrated on the m: ns with numerous and e t wood engravings of views of places and 
people and animals, png &c., peculiar to the different parts of the known world. 


UNITED STATES. 
Presents a 46-inch pape relief view from the “Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


Fos. ee an a Ae re po i Street, New York; 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, oes & 265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





0-book Course: Elementary and Manual. UNIVERSITY 
J “—" hig her study : Revised Physical. You 
aury § should know that these geographies, in pas 


of interest to pupils, clearness of typograph A 
excellence of arrangement, accuracy and d 
tinctness of mans, ans and thoroughness of manu- 
facture, take th 

Correspondence invited cor these 
books, and HOLMES’ NEW READERS, V ENABLE'S 
NEW ARITHMETICS, a DICTIONARY, 


Geographies, | xsiesn ers 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


PUBLISHING 


CO. 
66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORE. 














o or eight years merely scral wosther so much miserable Latin 
an en a ae haa Pag Mee THLE Gnpt oT Bt, on 
7. a Aacherct este Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to ati Cy A ~~, to Tescher, 81. oor . Pesnock’e Schoo! LevéleGehest 
warts, lanenca's French rk, le. Sead for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 








Are you going? Then send for full descriptive circular of the 
grand New ¥ fork Teachers’ Excursion to visit the National Educa- 
tional Association at St. Paul, Minn., to be made in a special train 

of palace cars with dining cars attached, and including all expenses. 





"Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ Devo- 
nia te sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, Bel- 
= and 1 Scottand; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 

ester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 


Niagara Falls will be visited en route, 
London, din: ae ar: and a special tour made from St. Paul 
werp, - in- 4 vers ail | to. visitthe splendid scenery of the Far 
gow, &c. $195 covers all | West. Remember this will be, by all 
=e Fre went | tn te most de-N Mom (Cigar 


ever planned for te: rs in America, A handsome illustrated a 
and information book describing this and other tours, hints on “ 

to Travel,” etc., will be sent on receipt of 3 two-cent owt H. D. 
Newson & Co., Directors of Pleasure 

at University Place, New York. 


trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ** How to Travel "* 


etc. H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 
AND —) 


KINDERGARTEN ‘sas 














J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
East 14TH STREET, 
New YorE. 





SCHOOL 


All the American Educational Publications, 


Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, 
code, mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 


BOOK 


with net and retail prices and telegraphic 


142 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send trial order to 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS I 
Drawing Books, Drawing “Models 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been specially designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prim: | 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot 
Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest regard tor ac- 
curacy and beauty, and are turnished at the 
lowest possibie prices. They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country, and area 
lutely indispensable to the correct teachi of 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
For catalogue an. particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL co., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





The Ruskin Library 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East 10th Street, New York. 
(2 Doors West of Broadway) 


Are publishing in a very neat and convenient size 
some of Mr. RUSKIN’s most popular works, and 
SELECTIONS from his general works. They 


are printed from ne lates on fine paper, and 
bound in extra cloth, gilt head and uncut edges. 

The series will consist of at least 12 volumes, put 
up in boxes containing 4 volunies each. ce 
per box, $3.50. Separate volumes one dollar each. 


NOW READY. 
Sesame and Lilies. Ethics of the 
Dust. True and Beautiful. 


Other volumes will follow immediately. 
*,* Mailed and prepaid on the receipt of the price. 


CHEAP DICTIONARIES. 


A_PRACTIC pict ARY 0 1* GER- 
MAN AND ENG eno NGUAGE 
German-English aa English By the 
Rev. WILLIAM LEWERY ame M. rid and 
CARL MARTIN FRIEDLANDER, M.D., Ph. D, 
1,172 pages. 12mo. $1 
At y reliable dictionary, well bound, and 

ry on good paper, at a very low price. 


ak OCKET OLISH LANGUAG OF LHe GERMAN 


German-English 


AGEs an. B 
LONGMAN, Balliol on Oxford. Hiteh edi edi- 
tion. 18mo. cents. 


The elect of Geis ark toto give, within a moder- 
ate compass, all idioms, ps 





Specimen and a a complete catalogue o; 
Educational Works sent on application. ares 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th 8t., N.Y 





Catalogue for 1889-90 


Is now ready. 
catalogue of all best books for teach- 
ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 


128 page classified 


catalogue of our books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





MAY FLOWERS—OF SONG 


Children’s Schoo Songs. mnss, 5 ct: $8.00 don) 


8 pages of simple 


ft 


explanations, and 138 new and selected songs for 
general singing. This little book is being received 
Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) 

Wiggin. Good manual and fine collection. 
Kindergarten and Primar — School Songs 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 

Walker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Board- 
man. 
Get them all! They are most 7 aaa books! 
we et of Mother Goose. y cts.; 3 $2.28 doz.) 
rdman. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
$3 doz 
Song Manual Book 2, Medium, 40c.: $4.20 * 
Book3, High, B0C.: $4.80 “* 
y Emerson. These are ae newest and best 
Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


with much favor. 
Kate Douglas 
(30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Mena 
(80 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 
Also try the sweet little Canta’ 
bon “ _ Cock Robin? (4 cts,; $3.60 doz.) 
Book 1, etary, Se. 5 
am for teaching note reading in schools, 
0. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 





Send for Specimen Pamp blets of 


or in| L@S Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle, 


Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 
and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 


851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE, 
Schools furnished.— Catalogues on application. 





Ne Reiter Septene, Free ~~ 
ew Town ew Railw cw 
Health, Min Res, Low ‘Rates. For ‘Maps and 

Weaith, #8 P&T, A’ GREAT N t NOMTHEAN 
LWAY. Bt Paul, Minn . 


- NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 





¢@ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 

The Fall begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 

APPOINT person desiring to enter 
one of these schools ei-y ap) ply to School 
Communioner « or City Superiutendent who = 
forward a recommendation for appointment 


the State ye — and it be sent by 


— the school to which the appointment 
le. 
ADMISSION —A m must be at least 16 
years of L§. 0 moral charaeter, and 
an examina Y at the school entered in ith- 
metic and Grammar, ting that these = 
can be co! ieted i eee a 4 of 20 wee 
= Sotenply m Reading, Writing and Spe’ 


A DIPLOMA from. a Coll e, High School, 
Academy, or Academic 


mt ae a Union 
School, a State Gecaponte, or a ist or 2nd grade 
m: steuers Certificate obtained in the uni- 


form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refnnded to each spending an entire term 
of 20 A * 


r particulars concerning the —— schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as f ‘ollows : 





. MILNE, 
..E. A. SHELDON, Pu.D. 
Tuom. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 





Re will confer a favor by mention 
OURNAL wheD 





the ScHoot J 
a 





